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IAKI SELDchrome with you 

Whi:m you arc rambling over hill and dale, in 
wooded places and by running brook, be sure to 
load your camera with Sklochrome Roll Film. 
Speedy and specially sensitised to reproduce the 
tones of the countryside, Sklochrome is the finest 
film for recording nature’s glories. 

SELDch rome 

„ ,. , ™ . EXTRA FAST 

Sold by Photographic 

Dealers everywhere in ROLL FILM, 
sizes to fit all cameras. 

ILFORD LIMITED, Ilford, London. 





Pay a "visit to 


ALTON TOWERS 

(midway between Uttoxeter and beck) 


THE MAGN IFICENT 
“ ALTON TOWERS” and 
the unrivalled Gardens and 
Grounds were built, designed, 
and laid out by Earls of 
Shrewsbury at a cost of over 
ONE MILLION POUNDS 
and arc reputed to be the most 
lovely in the British Isles. 


OPEN DAILY 

including Sundays, throughout the year. 


Celebrated Bands play 
in the Gardens Satur¬ 
days and Sundays. 

Boating and Fishing 
on the Lakes. 


First - class Licensed 
Catering. 

Free Parking grounds 
for cars and charas. 


ADMISSION 1 /- 


CHILDREN 6d. 
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FOR EACH OF THE 
RAMBLES REFERRED 
TO IN THIS BOOK A 
CHEAP RAIL TICKET 
is available 


Full particulars of Cheap Tickets, 
Rambling Tours, Train Services, etc., 
are obtainable from any LMS or 
L.N.E.R. Station, Office or Agency. 




TRAVEL liY TRAIN 











OUT-o’-DOORS 

AND 

Hiker and Camper 

—"—««—» 


It is a magazine solely devoted to 
Rambling and Camping, and con¬ 
tains illustrated articles on every 
topic that adds to the appreciation 
and enjoyment of the countryside. 
Its Rambles and Tours, Historical 
and Descriptive Notes, are inform¬ 
ative and up-to-date in every respect. 


All Newsagents 



Monthly 


Specimen copy post free from The Publisher : 

OPEN-AIR PUBLICATIONS Ltd. 

(Dept. S) 

17, Sackville Street, MANCHESTER. 
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' ONE-rNCH ' 
ORDNANCE 
(SMaf - 



OW much more en¬ 
joyable rambling 
becomes when a 
ONE-INCH map is used ! 

What a clear picture it 
gives of the countryside! 

Footpaths and byways: 

hills and val¬ 
leys : woods 
and streams: 
quaint villages 
and hamlets : 
antiquities— 
only a ONE- 
INCH map can 
show you all these 
details. 


The ONLY series of ONE-INCH maps covering 
the WHOLE OF GREAT BRITAIN are those 
produced by the Ordnance Survey, and in addition 
to the regular series specially large and detailed sheets 
are available of all the noted holiday districts. 

The ONE-INCH ORDNANCE “TOURIST” 
map entitled THE PEAK DISTRICT is indispens¬ 
able to every reader of this handbook, and the 
“ Manchester District ” map on the same scale will 
also be found of great use. Both these sheets cover 
an area of nearly ioco square miles. 

ONE-INCH Ordnance maps cost from i/9d. each, 
according to style of mounting. Ask to see them at 
any Booksellers, or write for full particulars (mention¬ 
ing this announcement) to the Director General, 
Ordnance Survey, Southampton. 



FOR FURTHER RAMBLES 
By “The Rambler” 

SEE 

“ The 

Manchester 

Evening 

News’’ 

EACH 

THURSDAY 

With Maps and Pictures 









Ram s Head 

Royal Hotel 

DISLEY 

HAYFIELD 

’Phone : 

’Phone : 

19 DISLEY 

105 NEW MILLS 


Four Wilson Houses in the 
Rambling Country where you 
can obtain a cup of tea or a 
snack at any hour. They are 
all Residential and noted for 
excellent cuisine. All fully 
licensed. 

WILSON’S BREWERY L m 

NEWTON HEATH : MANCHESTER 


Jodrell Arms 

Bee Hive 

WHALEY BRIDGE 

COMBS 

’Phone : 

’Phone : 

164 WHALEY BRIDGE 

58 CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH 










Read 

THE MANCHESTER 

GUARDIAN 

and be well informed on affairs at home 
and abroad. 

RAMBLERS will be interested in the 
reports from the Ramblers’ Federation 
which appear on the second Monday in 
each month. 

(guardian \'Building (Manchester 


'J'HIS Hook may be obtained 
from booksellers, bookstalls, 
from “The Manchester Evening 
News” office, and always from 

The Rambler 

c/o “The Manchester Evening 
News,” 3, Cross St., Manchester 
(post free 1 /-). 
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Foreword 

By 

The Editor of “The Manchester Evening News " 

1 O W€ilk in the country in quest of health and 
beauty , even with the assurance that these are the goals 
to which all roads and footpaths lead when you who travel 
on them have turned your back to the city and the town, 
is to learn very soon the value of guidance. 

In the Wonderland of Peak and Dale with which this 
little volume deals , you may walk to the very brink of 
such beauty that only poets and artists can do descriptive 
iustice to it—and miss the vision of loveliness altogether , 
because you did not see that unobtrusive way behind the 
wall , because you passed a stile instead of climbing it , or 
because you turned left when you should have turned right. 

With “ The Rambler " to point the way , you always 
take the right turning. He knows. He, ivho writes with 
such charming ease , and leads you on with never-failing 
%est, has covered thousands of miles of footpath and 
highway to learn , the secrets he shares with you in this 
500 -mile conducted tour amid scenery so glorious that 
you must go to the world's end to match it. 

You will not want to go to the world's end. Having 
walked in “ The Rambler's " footsteps once , you will 
walk that way again—and again. 
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Preface 

not publish in book form the rambling articles 
WW which appear in “ The Manchester Evening News ” 
every Thursday throughout the summer months ? 
That has been an insistent request in the voluminous and, 
may one say, appreciative correspondence prompted by the 
articles. Well, here is the book, and if it meets with the 
success which readers have foreshadowed it will be followed 
by a companion volume. 

Just a hint or two as to its use. Let us take a familiar 
ramble, say, from Mayfield to Hope via Edalc. When you 
have covered the route as planned, it may, on a subsequent 
occasion, be taken in the reverse direction. Furthermore, if 
too long for some walkers, it may be done in two easy stages 
—Mayfield to Edalc in one day, and Edalc to Hope on another. 
There is no end to the rambles which may be planned when 
only a few of the routes described within these covers have 
become familiar. 

There is no path described on which the author has 
experienced any right-of-way difficulties, and if he has un¬ 
wittingly trespassed, it is hoped that followers will courteously 
observe a proper and well-founded request to go round and 
pick up the route again. And all users of this book arc 
reminded that building and other alterations may, in the 
course of years, affect the most carefully compiled instructions. 

By all means use the one-inch Ordnance maps in con¬ 
junction with these directions. There is no guide book 
written comparable with a first-class map, thoroughly 
understood. 

The author is indebted to “ The Manchester Guardian and 
Evening News ” for the use of the fallowing pictures : 
The Lion’s Head Rock, in Dovedale (front of cover), the Three 
Shires Head, the Norman Doorway at Prestbury, and the 
Derwent River at Yorkshire Bridge near Bamford ; and to 
Mr. Leonard B. Hawkes, of Castleton, Derbyshire, for the 
picture taken near Jacob’s Ladder, Edalc. 

The collaboration is also acknowledged of Mr. H. Heald, 
of Manchester, who has drawn the maps. 
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Lion’s Head Rock, or Lion Rock (front of cover).— 
This remarkably shaped rock rises from the side of the River 
Dove in the most picturesque part of Dovcdalc. 

The River Derwent.—This stretch of one of the principal 
rivers in Derbyshire is to be found between Bamford and 
Hathcrsage. 

The Lathkill Dale.—A view of the upper reaches of the: 
Dale near Monyash. The Lathkill is now an established 
favourite with walkers throughout its whole length. 

Three Shires Head.—Sometimes known as Panniers Pool.. 
Phis attractive old stone bridge spans the infant River Dane 
where the three counties of Derbyshire, Cheshire and Stafford¬ 
shire come to a head. 

The “ Roman ” Bridge.—“ Roman ” is, no doubt, a 
misnomer for this prettily placed bridge over the River Goyt, 
near Marple. It is not far away from the popularly known 
“ Roman Lakes.” 

White Nancy, Robin Hood’s Picking Rods, and the 
Bowstoncs.—White Nancy is an observation tower situated 
on the Bollington end of Kerridgc Hill; Robin Hood’s 
Picking Rods arc near Charlcsworth, on the Glossop side 
and the Bowstoncs arc to be found in front of the Bowstonc- 
gatc Farm, which stands high above Lyme Park, overlooking 
Kettleshulme. 

The Bridestones and Arbor Low. -The Bridcstoncs com¬ 
prise one of the two mcgalithic remains in Staffordshire, 
the other being the Ring and Finger at Mucclestonc ; Arbor 
Low is the Stonehenge of the Peak—its proudest pre-historic 
possession, and properly under the care of the National Trust. 

Derwent Hall, and the Priest’s House, Prestbury.— 

Derwent Hall was formerly the home of a notable Derbyshire 
family, it became a youth hostel, and is doomed in time 
to disappear under the extended Derwent reservoir scheme. 
The Priest’s House at Prestbury is among the many perfect 
specimens of black-and-white timbered buildings to be 
found in Cheshire. It stands opposite the church in the main 
street. 
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Jenkin’s Chapel, the Fish Ladders on the River Dane, 
and Tideswell Church.—Jenkin’s Chapel is familiar to all 
Manchester ramblers of experience, and stands near Saltcrsford, 
on the way between Bollington and Goyt Bridge. The Fish 
Ladders arc to be found between Wincle and Rushton, and 
are so called because each step is a running trough of water 
enabling young fish which cannot leap the full height of the 
weir to ascend in easy stages. Tideswell Church is a building 
of such ample proportions that it is often called the 
“ Cathedral of the Peak.” It has a most commodious and 
ample-windowed chancel. 

Doorway at Prestbury.—One of the best specimens of 
architecture in the Norman style to be found throughout the 
country. 

The Sheep wash bridge.—This spans the River Wye at 
delightful Ashford, near Bakcwcll, and it is now happily in 
the care of the National Trust. 

Yorkshire Bridge.—Crosses the River Derwent on the 
Sheffield side of Win Hill. The view up the river to the falls 
arrests everybody’s attention. 

The Wye in Monsal Dale.—The river as it flows placidly 
towards Taddington Vale, having made its right-hand sweep 
which provides the charm of the surprise view from Monsal 
Head. 

Gawsworth Rectory, and the Stables at Marple Hall. 

—The picture presented by the black-and-white rectory of 
Gawsworth from the elevated churchyard is probably without 
equal in the country. The Stables at Marple Hall no doubt 
accommodated the mounts of John Bradshaw, who was 
President of the Council which tried King Charles. 

Monsal Dale and Cobden Edge. A long view of Monsal 
Dale from the Taddington Vale road ; and Cobden Edge as 
seen on a winter’s day from the Ridge at Marple. 

Near Jacob’s Ladder.—Country beloved of the ramble r 
on the southern side of rugged Kinder. 
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White Nancy (top). Robin Hood’s Picking Rods. The Encaged Bowstones. 






















WALK No. i. 


MARPLE to HIGHER POYNTON, over The Ridge to 
Disley, to a bird’s-eye view of Kettleshulmc, and by the 
Bowstones through Lyme Park. Distance about n miles. 
Walking-tour return ticket, from Manchester, is. 6d. By 
North Western ’bus, 2 s. 

I T is interesting to stand on Sunday morning on the “ death 
trap,” as Marplc Brow is called, overlooking the station, 
and to take note of the number of ramblers who alight 
at this centre. Most of them pour down the hill and cross 
the River Goyt, and spread themselves over the hills, the most - 
favoured direction being Mcllor, Rowarth, and Lantern Pike, 
with distant Kinder Scout as the lodestonc. 

Those who go up the hill and keep to the Cheshire side 
reveal that they have succumbed to the appeal of Marple 
Ridge, Lyme Park, and the environs of that estate, which is 
second only to Chats worth in what is termed the Peak district. 
There is always a fine breath of air on The Ridge, and the 
view across the Cheshire Plain is a surprise when first seen 
and of never-failing interest afterwards. The geologists tell 
us that the glaciers of the ice age planed this part of Cheshire, 
but for sohie reason Aldcrley Edge was missed, and that is the 
ridge which can be seen jutting out into the Plain like a 
promontory. 

Turning the back on Cheshire, there is a fine view on 
Marplc Ridge of the Derbyshire hills, with Cobdcn Edge 
nearest, and dark Kinder in the background. More is to be 
seen of distant Kinder in this walk, the real object of which 
is to introduce ramblers who do not already know it to a most 
attractive path round the south end of Black Hill—the hill 
which runs between Lyme Park and Whaley Bridge. The 
ideal path from the rambler’s point of view is on the shoulder 
of a hill commanding fine prospects, and this track under the 
lee or the snout of Black Hill fulfils every requirement. 

In front at first, and then on the left when the turn is made 
to round the hill is the valley of the Todd Brook, with Kcttles- 
hulme nestling in the basin. When rounding Black Hill, there 
is seen right ahead a building on the next ridge breaking the 
skyline. This is the Bowstoncgate farm, and the route lies 
by this landmark and across Lyme Park to Poynton. In 
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front of this farm near the roadside stand the Bow Stones, 
surrounded by railings, and there is much speculation and 
nothing conclusive in the antiquarian records about their 
history. 

They may never have had anything to do with archery, 
but it is pleasant to let the fancy run upon them, and this 
romantic train of thought is further stimulated a little later 
in the walk when passing Knights Low. This Knights Low 
is the view from Lyme Hall when looking up the straight 
avenue of lime trees. 

The best view of Lyme Hall is When on the top of the 
second ladder-like stile crossed after leaving the Stonegate 
farm behind on the hill. When leaving the park and descend¬ 
ing to Poynton there is another fine view of the Cheshire Plain 
with Aldcrlcy Edge running out on the left. 

On leaving Marplc station, turn right up the hill. Take 
the first road on the left, and follow it until it runs into the 
Stockport-to-Ncw Mills road. Proceed along this as far as 
the first residence on the left, and almost opposite is a path 
up a wallsidc to the bridge over the canal. Don’t cross the 
canal here, but go under the bridge, and walk along the towing 
path away from Marple to the first footbridge over the canal. 
Cross by this and continue straight up the path and through 
the stile beyond the farm on the right. 

Follow the farm road to the main road, and at the crossing 
turn left and mount The Ridge. Walk the whole length of 
this, and after descending the steep hill, turn right in front 
of the Farmer’s Arms, and then left again, still keeping to 
the road. Ignore the road to Dislcy on the right, and just 
short of the farm on the left take the footpath across the fields 
oi» the right. 

Keep on in the same direction as this footpath, and in time 
there is a dip in a dell with a chimney standing in the field 
on the left-hand side, and a plantation opposite. Go straight 
across and up by the plantation, and cross the Disley golf 
links. Don’t turn right, but pass a mound (on the right) 
ahead, and then turn left with the track across the links, and, 
on reaching the road, turn left down into Disley. Go 
straight across the Buxton road, and mount the steep hill 
opposite, which is the direct route to Whaley Bridge. This is 
collar-work for about a mile, and the road must be followed 
when the top is reached, until the stone which marks the spot 
where a man named Wood was murdered is passed on the left. 
There is a wood on the right, and at the end of it is a gate and 
a sunken track through the field inclining right. Follow this, 
and bear right well round the end of Black Hill. 

B* 
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The Bowstonegatc farm will come into view on the skyline, 
as before mentioned, and that is the next objective to be 
passed. To reach the road up to this the path now followed 
turns right along the cart-track towards the farm on the right 
front. Go up the Bowstonegatc road (it is signposted at the 
crossways), and turn in right by the farm. Go straight down 
the path across the moor, and make for the plantation ahead. 
Mount the stile, and go right by the railed-in path by the 
plantation side, and having crossed a second stile and descended 
into the park with Lyme Hall presenting a fine side view on 
the right, turn left. Keep to this drive, and ignore others 
which turn out of it to the left, and when on the top of the 
rabbit-cropped turf, the spoil heap near Poynton Station will 
be seen ahead in the hollow. Keep as straight on as road and 
footpath will allow, and the station is reached after crossing 
the canal. 


WALK No. 2. 

A MARPLE ROUND, by the “ Roman ” Lakes and 
“ Roman ” Bridge, and by canal to Disley, and back over 
Disley Golf Links and The Ridge. Distance about 8 miles. 
Cheap day return railway ticket to Marple, is. 3d. (some 
days cheaper). By North Western ’bus, is. 9d. The 
previous ramble should be accomplished before this one. 

I N the course of this short ramble, which is suitable for a 
half-day’s outing, many objects are linked together which 
will bring back happy memories to Manchester walkers. 
There is a stretch of the River Goyt included where it is 
enclosed by wooded and, in places, precipitous banks, and 
where it curves and is lost to view among hills, which rise to 
1,000 feet. 

There are the “ Roman ” Lakes, Marple, and the “ Roman ” 
Bridge not far away ; there is The Ridge, from which an 
expansive view is obtained of the Cheshire Plain on the one 
side and of Cobdcn Edge on the other; and at the extreme 
point stands Disley, where an excursion may be made into 
neighbouring Lyme Park, if the stroll is not far enough, and 
a return made to the route. 

From Marple Station proceed as directed in the previous 
ramble to the Stockport-to-Hayfield road, but instead of 
going up (right) to the Canal side, take the path almost 
opposite alongside the first house leading into the valley. 
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Go down it and wind left and over the railway footbridge, 
and continue winding and steeply descending until the river 
is reached. Cross it by the stone bridge. Then wind right, 
and, after straightening out, look out in ioo yards or so for 
the track which runs right for the “ Roman ” Lakes alongside 
the outflow. The boating place is soon reached and the 
River Goyt picked up again as a near companion, and the 
lofty railway viaduct is passed under. 

Now look out on the right, opposite a private drive and 
gate, for the curious little arched stone bridge which has been 
the object of pilgrimage to so many, and cross the river by 
its means. Turn left on the far side over the stones, and wind 
up the cart-road to the Stockport-to-Hayfield road again. 
Cross this now, and ascend by the farm road opposite to the 
canal, and so vary riverside walking by canal walking. Turn 
left on the towpath this side of the canal, and keep to it for 
well over a mile. There arc many alluring ways across, but 
wait until Strincs Mill, visible in the Goyt Valley, is well 
behind the left shoulder and a sharp bend right in the canal 
has been turned, and there is a steep fall into a wood on the 
left if the wall were vaulted, before crossing one of the little 
bridges which swing into position. 

Having crossed, incline left and climb up into Disley, passing 
on the way under a railway bridge, and so reaching the Man- 
chcster-to-Buxton main road. Here turn right along it as 
far as the “ square ” in Disley, in front of the inn, and then it 
is a case of right again when the return journey is contem¬ 
plated over the Disley Golf Links and the Ridge into Marple. 

The remaining directions were given in the previous ramble, 
but in the reverse direction, and that is why it is desirable 
that the other ramble should be done first. 


WALK No. 3. 

CHINLEY to MARPLE, over Whiterakes and through 
Hayfield and Rowarth, and by Robin Hood’s Picking 
Rods to Mill Brow and Marple Bridge. Distance about 
13 miles. Cheap return ticket to Chinlev from Man¬ 
chester, 2s. id. Or by North Western ’bus. 

T HERE is no need to go many miles from Manchester 
to reach the heather line, and this tour was planned 
in accessible country in response to requests for a 
route involving little outlay. 
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On leaving Chinley, take the railway private footpath which 
runs top-side of the station ; parallel with the line on No. i 
platform, and, oil reaching the road, doubie back left and 
proceed about a quarter of a mile to the first turning on the 
right. 

Go up this, and ignore another turning immediately en¬ 
countered on the right which winds up between walls to 
Cracken Edge. Keep rising, and note shortly, through a 
convenient gate on the left, the very good view of Eccles 
Pike across the line. Soon the rising and winding lane puts 
the. Pike directly behind, and then it disappears from view 
altogether. Where a “ breather ” is afforded by the road 
becoming almost level for a stretch there is a beguiling turn 
left, but keep on climbing through a stile which has unusually 
substantial wooden posts. 

Now keep to this gated, and for the most part enclosed, 
moorland track right over the top of Whitcrakcs, as indicated 
on the one-inch ordnance map. One of the gates has been 
blocked up with stones, but the path lies straight on at this 
point, and it becomes better marked. When the heather belt 
has been reached and Lantern Pike comes into view ahead 
across Birch Vale, and Cown Edge beyond it, look for a deep 
cleft in the hillside on the right hand which gives a view 
of the Western face of Kinder Scout 

The path breaks out faintly on the right, and crosses the 
shoulder of a heathery hummock on the right front. Soon 
a well-marked track is picked up which swoops down to the 
back of a barn. Go round (left side) this through the wicket 
gate, and follow the winding cart-road into the Chinley-to- 
HayHcld road. Hayficld will be seen lying in the hollow on 
the left, and the church tower with its clock face will be 
recognised. 

When the main road is reached, turn left down it into Hay¬ 
ficld, and take bearings ahead. Lantern Pike lies behind 
Hayficld, and there will be seen on the right-hand side of it a 
white cottage with a track running up behind it to a wood. 
That is the upland route to Rowarth, and it is reached quite 
simply in this way : Go forward, and follow the Glossop 
road through Mayfield, passing over the river by the bridge 
near the church, and rising in time to the Toll Bar Inn on 
the left. 

Turn left here as far as the fork in the road at the gates of 
“ Oaklands,” and take the right prong, and proceed without 
deviation to cross a brook by a footbridge. Go up the fence 
side and keep climbing and veering right until a squat 
chimney comes into view, and then the path top-side of it 
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should be taken which leads at the back of a cottage. The 
track seen before reaching Havheld is now underfoot, and 
the climb is made up the woodsidc to the top, when a further 
superb full-face view of Kinder Scout is seen across on the 
right. 

On reaching the many-armed signpost near Blackshaw farm, 
climb the wall and take the path as directed to Long Lee 
and Rowarth, passing the inn in the bottom, and taking the 
first turn right a few yards beyond it. 

This stony road passes shortly through what seem to have 
been private gateways, and then it swings left and passes a 
chapel or school. On reaching the road at right angles at the 
top, turn right and climb steeply for a quarter of a mile, and 
then take a walled and sunken cart-track on the left which 
climbs to the community of farms put on the map as Upper 
Rowarth. 

But just before reaching this, strike diagonally right up 
the pastures, and pick up a track through a cattle gateway 
which leads over the top—or nearly so—in a direct line to 
Near Slack Farm and Far Slack Farm in the distance. The 
path on which the “ Picking Rods ” stand runs at right angles 
to the course now being pursued, just beyond Far Slack 
Farm, but if it is desired to get a better view from somewhere 
near the top of Cown Edge, strike right again by the track 
which runs from Near Slack Farm. 

Or go on, and link up the two farms, and just beyond Far 
Slack turn left, pass the Picking Rods, and keep on until an 
upland road is crossed. Go through the stile and strike left, 
and in time swing right on the low side of the workings, and 
come out at the bend in the next road. Go straight forward 
along this, and take the second road turn on the left to Mill 
Brow. Turn right through Mill Brow, keeping to the sett- 
paved road until there is a fork, and the left turn must be 
taken down Hollins Lane. This brings into Marple Bridge at 
the foot of a steep hill, and then the turn is right and soon left 
over the River Goyt, and up the hill to Marple Station near 
the bridge over the line. 
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WALK No. 4. 

CHINLEY to BROADBOTTOM, by Mount Famine and 
the Sett Valley and over Cown Edge. Distance about 
12 miles. Walking-tour return ticket from Manchester, 
2S. id. 

T HIS l-amblc is about the usual length, the start being 
made at Chinley, and the finish at Broadbottom, and 
it is hard going among some of the most attractive 
hill and moorland scenery to be found within easy distance of 
Manchester. 

From Chinley Station walk along the Chapcl-cn-le-Frith 
road at the top-side of the hotel, and in about quarter of a mile 
turn up the first lane on the left, which passes under the railway 
line. First a house is passed and then a farm, and the path 
strikes right straight up the hillside to the Hayfield road in 
the direction of the conspicuous hill, South Head (1,622 feet), 
and Mount Famine on its immediate left. 

Cross the road, and continue the climb towards Mount 
Famine, and when just short of commencing the steeper 
ascent to the summit, turn left in front of the buildings on 
the left front, and continue until the old track into Hayfield 
is joined. Not very far along this a cross-track is encountered 
running through a gate on the right-hand side, where one of 
the metal notices of the Peak Footpaths Preservation Society 
has been posted. 

Turn in here, and proceed on the left-hand side of Mount 
Famine, and soon an arresting view is seen over the valley of 
the Sett, towards the south-western end of Kinder. Kinder 
Downfall presents a very fine sight from this side when it is 
in spate and the spray is blowing back over the edge of the 
Scout. 

The way is now left down the ribbon-like path which 
eventually brings to the banks of the Sett, a river which should 
be followed downstream until it joins the Kinder. A bridge 
will be seen by which the Kinder may be crossed, and after 
going left for a few yards the road is joined which runs up to 
the reservoir. This should be followed (right). 

In time this road is marked private, but cross the water 
and hug the right-hand side of it by the path until it is possible 
to recross just short of the dam which spans the valley. There 
is now a stiff climb up the left-hand side of the wall which runs 
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at the back of the waterworks buildings, but at the top there 
is a grand view over the reservoir towards the western face 
of Kinder and into the teeth of the Downfall. 

Turn left, and continue the climb until the top of the moor 
is reached near the shooting cabin. Do not turn right along 
William Clough, nor turn left at the top towards Hayficld, 
but go straight across the moor towards Carr Meadow. 
During the climb from the dam a glance behind will reveal 
South Head and Mount Famine from a more imposing angle. 
Proceed a mile and a quarter or thereabouts to Hollingworth 
Clough, and join the main road between Hayficld and Glossop, 
turning right uphill along it for about three-quarters of a mile. 

Were it not for the fact that the gate is barred, the advice 
would be to cross the brook, and continue by the old track 
which runs almost parallel with the main road, and which 
obviously linked up with what is still known as the old 
Monks’ Road from Charlcsworth. If the rambler has taken 
to the main road, his next turn is left along the Monks’ Road 
in the direction of Charlcsworth. 

In about a quarter of a mile, standing in a field on the right- 
hand side, and visible over a gate, is the socket of a cross, and 
from this bearings are readily taken to the much-discussed 
Abbot’s Chair. 

It is on the opposite side of the road, tucked away in the 
wall corner of the triangular patch of turf, but not so hidden 
as to escape the attention of people who disfigure objects of 
curiosity by scoring their initials upon them. 

This stone looks like another and larger socket of a cross, 
one side of which has been broken away, and the resemblance 
to a chair and the historical associations of the Monks of 
Basingwcrk with the land upon which it stands may account 
for the name. Another view is that “ Chair ” is the corruption 
of an older word, “ chare,” meaning lane. 

Continue along the Monks’ Road about half a mile, and at 
a patch of rough, grassy bank by the roadside, where a signpost 
stands, turn left along the road. Do not turn almost im¬ 
mediately left again down towards Rowarth, but climb over 
Cown Edge, right ahead. When well over the edge, turn 
slightly right by the faint pathway through the grass, and 
descend to the near end of the straight bit of road below 
serving a farmstead. 

During this descent Coombcs Edge is over the right shoulder 
behind, and Broadbottom is right below in the far valley 
where viaducts, conspicuous even from this distance, carry 
the trains to Mottram and Broadbottom Station, which is 
hidden among the trees. 
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Turn left along the farm road mentioned, and finally right 
into the community of Holchouse. 

On reaching the main Glossop-Marplc road turn left 
quarter of a mile or thereabouts, and beyond the chapel turn 
right down the cart-track leading to the Kinder Lee mill. The 
way eventually lies by the path up to the cottage on the hill, 
seen across the mill lodge. 

Double back towards the lodge, and pass through the 
narrow aperture round the back of the mill buildings. At 
the top of the hill on the far side, having reached the minor 
road, turn right and then left in front of the cottage, and 
continue along this road, descending and at last winding 
right with it to cross the River Etherow near the mill. 

Then climb left, so as to keep overlooking the river course, 
and pass in time in front of a row of cottages. Just beyond 
these, turn up right and left incline through the wood to the 
station at the top. 


WALK No. 5. 

WHALEY BRIDGE to MACCLESFIELD, by the 
Bowstones and Jenkin’s Chapel and Walker Barn. 
Distance about 12 miles. Walking-tour ticket from 
Manchester, 2s. 3d. By North Western ’bus, 3s. 

T HIS round is in a very familiar, but anything but 
contemptuous, country. There is no traffic on it; 
it is a curlew-haunted land. The cries of these birds 
at certain times of the year arc unceasing, and they ring in 
the inward car for days. It is also the country of the ring 
ousel, the blackbird with the white crescentic patch on its 
throat, which sits upon the walls and utters its far-carrying 
notes in a somewhat monotonous key. It must not be con¬ 
fused with the chubbier water ousel which may be seen with 
white shirt-front dipping on the stones in the Todd Brook. 

At Whaley Bridge do not go down into the main Manchcstcr- 
to-Buxton road, but cross the line and go up steep Whaley 
Lane at the back of the station. In time turn left along Start 
Lane, indicated by the signpost at the forking of the ways, and 
note the views on the left over the collected waters of the 
Todd Brook, Horwich End, and Ecclcs Pike. When the 
large gravel pit is reached (on the left) at the end of the wind¬ 
ing lane, look ahead to the skyline, and note the position of the 
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Bowstoncs Farm, which is a cardinal point to be made in this 
ramble. Instead of turning left by the far side of the gravel 
and sandhole go through the stile on the right, and up the 
grassy track inclining right and pass through the cattle gate. 
Here turn left along the wall side, and go straight on by the 
direct path, Bowstoncs-way, which runs top-side and strings 
together farms all set at one altitude. 

When a better track is entered running crosswise, turn right 
along it to avoid the dip and make for the signpost visible 
on the right front, at the bottom of the rising road to the 
Bowstoncs. Follow this road, and descend with it on the 
far side of Sponds Hill into the Pott Shriglcy road, noting, 
if clear enough, the top of Shutling’s Low in the distance 
among the Cheshire hills. Turn left along this road, and in 
time cross the Macclesfield road which has toiled up from 
Kcttlcshulmc. Mount the stile and climb the bank ahead, 
and enter a cart-track running left over the shoulder of the 
hill. There arc fine views over Kcttlcshulmc as the descent 
is made to the first farm on the far side of the hill. 

Turn right through the yard in front of the old farmhouse 
and proceed to the next farm on the same level, and then 
pass through the wicket gate on the left front, and incline 
down the pastures gradually and proceed up the side of the 
brook until the first bridge is encountered near the farm. Cross 
it and follow the’track through the winding spinney, and 
turn right with it, avoiding the gate ahead leading through 
more trees. Keep to this track now by Green Booth Farm, 
and it will bring you to Jcnkin’s Chapel. 

Proceed right now by road in front of the chapel, and drop 
down to the brook again, crossing it at Saltcrsford. Mount 
the hill for about half a mile, and then take the first road turn 
on the left. In about three-quarters of a mile along this look 
for a step stile in the wall on the right, this side of a barn built 
near the road. Go across the back of the barn and drop to 
the brook, which should be crossed by a single stone bridge 
conducting to a path direct to the large farm ahead on the far 
side of the valley. At the back of the farm is a stile on the left, 
and the way now is straight up the steep bank to pick up a" 
stile in the wall. 

Keep a direct course now with the quarry crane on the 
sky-line as the objective, and it is impossible to go wrong 
with the path ahead through a string of stiles. On reaching 
the main Buxton-to-Macclesficld road, turn right along it as 
far as the inn at Walker Barn, and then turn left for Maccles¬ 
field by the old and shorter road by the quarry workings. 
There arc fine views of Shutlings Low on the left from here 
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WALK No. 6. 

MARPLE to GLOSSOP, over Cobdcn Edge and 
Mellor Moor to Rowarth, and by Cown Edge. Distance 
about ii miles. Walking-tour ticket from Manchester, 
is. 8d. Or by North Western ’bus. 

T HERE arc several places popular with Manchester 
ramblers as starting points, and a prime favourite is 
Marplc. This is abundantly demonstrated every week¬ 
end, and it is not surprising that so many should be lured by 
the hills which lie in the easterly direction towards Kinder. 

The ramble about to be described is across these hills, with 
Glossop as the terminating point, and it provides some good, 
stiff walking, although the distance is not far. On arrival by 
train at Marplc, turn left down the steep brow to Marplc Bridge, 
and there, having crossed the River Goyt, turn right as though 
going to Mellor. 

Very shortly, where a road on the left leads to Mill Brow and 
the Mellor road ahead begins to rise, there is a turning on the 
right leading to what arc popularly known as the Roman Lakes. 
Take this turning, and wind left with the road, climbing shortly 
and passing some cottages on the left. The climb is ended for a 
time by passing through a revolving turnstile and descending 
towards the river on the right, through a field in which a chimney 
is passed on the left. 

Do not cross the river at the bottom, but turn left by the 
derelict mill, still in the direction of the lakes, Mellor, and 
Strincs. Soon the way to Strincs and the Lakes is indicated 
on the right, and a little farther on there is a road branching 
left, but the route is straight on, mounting steeply by the wood 
which is on the right-hand side. In time turn left beyond the 
golf clubhouse, and shortly right along Cobdcn Edge, accepting 
the telegraph poles as guide along the golf course. There is a 
fine view from this elevation across the Goyt to Marpie Church 
and the ridge which overlooks the Cheshire Plain on the far 
side. 

When the houses arc reached, which arc perched on Cobdcn 
Edge, take the first turning left—a narrow walled-in pathway. 
Having emerged in the open again above the wood, the path 
splits up, but the two branches come together again, and the 
way is straight up and over the moor ahead. It is collar work, 
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but the reward is in the ever-widening view behind, and the 
still more expansive prospect when the summit has at last beenu 
reached. 

Ignore turns right and left, and go over the grassy top. A 
wood then comes in sight straight ahead, and beyond it is* 
Lantern Pike, with the massive Kinder and neighbouring 
elevations as a background. From this summit, turning on 
the heel slowly right three parts of a circle reveals a superb 
panorama of hills. It is necessary to take a right turn shortly, 
and the way now lies past a small plantation on the right, over 
the roadway and down the end of the larger wood which a few 
minutes earlier was straight ahead. 

Having reached the next road at the bottom of the wood, 
turn right along it for a few yards, and then almost double 
back with the first turning on the left. Proceed about half a 
mile to the next road and turn right down it, crossing the stream 
in the bottom. 

During this descent the village of Rowarth is over on the 
left, and that is the next objective. Cross the bridge, and go 
a few yards up the road among the trees, and there will be seen 
on the left some stone steps giving access to a path to Rowarth. 
Turn left down the road eventually reached, and shortly the 
Little Mill Inn is passed. Turn right beyond the inn, following 
the stream up on its far side, and shortly cut across left to the 
chapel, and up by the post office into the village. 

Turn right along the road which runs through the village, 
and beyond the houses take a turning right—through a gate, 
if recollection be not at fault—to the pleasant little valley 
through which the stream courses, and which is the show place 
of Rowarth. Do not cross the stream, but walk up the near 
side, and cross when through the most picturesque part of the 
valley by the rough roadway which serves the farms which 
are strung up the hillside on the right front. Climb this road,, 
and keep faithfully to it in its turns towards the top. 

Cown Edge is splendidly revealed on the left front after 
climbing about a mile. Turn right a few yards along the road 
which comes from the gap in this Edge, and you arc on the 
Charlesworth road. The Grouse Inn may be seen on the right 
on the Hayfield-Glossop road, and Chunal Moor below, and the 
Knot, and Leygatchcad Moor, and Mill Hill behind arc splendid 
spectacles. Cross straight over the Charlesworth road, and 
go down the left-hand side of the habitation opposite. At the 
end of the enclosed path, before striking right incline down to 
the stream, note on the Glossop road the quarry workings, 
and bear towards them, because the usually wet path emerges 
on the road in front of them. 
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Proceed a little way down the highway in the direction of 
Glossop, and take the first road running right. Wind round this 
very attractive corner with its running streams and waterfalls. 
Follow the road, noting the fine moorland scenery on the right, 
to the large house standing among its trees on the right and 
now used as a school. 

Just beyond the house take the first turning left this side of a 
coppice, and in time, when confronted by a gate, turn left again 
and make for the left-hand side of a building which comes into 
view. From this path the quarried and tree-clad Shire Hill, with 
the Shelf Moors behind it on the right, shows up wonderfully 
well in the westering sun. 

It will be found that this path leads into a farm road rather 
disconcertingly up the hillside, and it is necessary to descend 
right and turn in the gate on the left short of the farm. Two 
or three gates are passed through, and a large farm is passed, 
and finally the path leads to a steep cobbled road down to the 
Shelf Brook and between the mill buildings beyond to the main 
road. A short step left brings you into the centre of the town, 
with the rise up the hill on the right for the station. 


WALK No. 7. 

WHALEY BRIDGE to CHINLEY, over Ladder Hill, 
through Combs and by Castle Naze and remote Bagshavv. 
Distance about 12 miles. Walking-tour ticket from 
Manchester, 2s. id. Or by North Western ’bus. 

F ROM time to time the hills among which Combs 
Reservoir is set irresistibly attract the rambler, and 
there is often fine colouring upon them, provided by 
the Bilberry and other wiry moorland growths. 

No matter how familiar a country may be, there is always 
something fresh to sec in it, and it is always possible to devise 
some change in the round, so that old friends like Eccles Pike 
and South Head arc presented from different angles. 

Combs village has a romantic situation at the head of the 
reservoir shut in south, cast, and west to all but walkers and 
farm carts and adventurers on wheels. Some motorists tackle 
these tortuous and rough hill roads, but it is something of an 
adventure, and the charabanc driver who got through to 
Buxton by the direct route must look back on his exploit as 
something little short of a nightmare. 
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In the closing stage of this tout* a pleasant surprise view 
is afforded of Bagshaw, the little community of houses nestling 
in a cleft in the hills cast of Chapel-cn-le-Frith, which was cut 
off from the rest of civilisation by winter storms not so very 
long ago. 

Leaving Whaley Bridge Station, go down into the main 
Manchcstcr-to-Buxton road, and proceed along it in the 
Buxton direction. It is no use climbing unnecessarily, so, 
having crossed the river, turn right and proceed as far as the 
cross-roads at Horwich End. Here turn left along the Chapel 
main road, but soon the turn is right by a road at the corner 
of which there has been erected a mirrored sign for the help 
of motorists. There is a dip and then a steep climb, the 
objective being the fringe of wood on the hill-top left of 
straight ahead. 

On reaching a small reservoir which is on the right, take 
the fork left by the farm road, and continue to the wood 
already mentioned, and turn left again with the track up this 
side of it. Looking backwards here provides a fine view over 
the course of the River Govt to the ridge of Taxal Wood. 
Keep to this track now, and in time it straightens out on the 
north side of Ladder Hill, and provides the clearest possible 
view of Eccles Pike across the valley on the left. 

Castle Naze is the bold point ahead, and its position behind 
Combs should be noticed, because a later stage of this route 
passes under the nose. The reservoir comes into view on 
the left front below, and then, when the road begins to dip 
on the far side, the way is left at the signpost, and so down 
into the village. Keep winding down with the road. 

Turn right in the village when about to leave it, and with 
the back on the inn, make as though going for Buxton, but 
soon take the turn left for Doveholcs, and wind round with 
this very steep road, ignoring all cart-tracks running off to 
right and left through gates. There is a fine view of the 
reservoir from the gorsc-clad shoulder on the left of the lane, 
and when at the top it will be found that the twisty climb 
has conducted under Castle Naze, as foreshadowed. Go 
forward on this pleasant top, and pass the roadway leading 
left to Ridge Hall. Care is now needed in giving direction. 
There is a bit of a dip and the end of a narrow enclosed wood 
is passed. 

just beyond this, on the left, is a wall stile with a wide top, 
and this should be mounted and the sunken path taken which 
runs diagonally right. It will be seen that the continuation 
of this path conducts by the right-hand side of the smoke 
stack over the railway tunnel. Pass the stack, and go forward 
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'to the farms ahead, crossing a road. Go through the farmyard 
and gate, and pick up a walled lane running left, and cross 
’the field to the next farm ahead. Turn right along the road on 
which this stands, double over the railway with it, and turn 
left along the main road in the Chapel direction. 

To the left of the Clough Inn, when the main road’s corner 
is reached, is a stile ahead. Go through and up the farm road 
by the first farm until the second is reached ; and then turn 
right when about to enter the yard. Soon take the first turn 
•left, and it will bring to a stile and the direct path across the 
'wet pastures to Bagshaw. This little-used path is along the 
\wallsidc, and may be picked up by the stiles. It inclines left 
slightly in time, and finally brings out on the road which 
appears to stand on its end when viewed from Chapcl-cn-lc- 
Frith. Cross over this road, and Bagshaw is soon delightfully 
revealed. 

Go ahead, leaving Bagshaw behind, and take the first road 
turn left in time, and again left later to reach the Sheffield road 
up from Chapel. Cross this highway and proceed direct into 
Chinley, which lies to the right of Eccles Pike, around which 
the walk has been swinging for some time. Keep as straight 
a course as possible without crossing the railway line, but 
it is necessary to pass under it at the extreme right of the great 
railway viaduct ahead. 


WALK No. 8. 

CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH to BOLLINGTON, over 
Eccles Pike to Taxal, and by Jenkin’s Chapel and Billinge 
Hill. Distance about 12 miles. Walking-tour ticket 
from Chapel-en-le-Frith (Central) to Bollington, from 
Manchester, 2s. 5d. Or by North Western ’bus. 

O NE of the charms of walking among hills to the ex¬ 
perienced rambler is that it is often possible to review 
the country already covered, and to survey that which 
it is the intention to traverse before the journey’s end. In¬ 
experienced walkers not sure of their powers arc, as a rule, 
appalled when distant peaks arc pointed out, and they arc 
told that the route lies over them, because they always look 
about twice as far as they really arc. 

There is one point in this ramble, namely, on the top of 
the ridge behind Taxal, which provides one of the most 
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pleasing views known to the thousands of Manchester ramblers 
who have walked the River Goyt country. It is possible to 
look back and trace almost every inch of the way from the 
starting point. With the line so clearly in mind, it is then 
possible to acquire a firm impression of the lie of the surround¬ 
ing country, which is most helpful in future walks, and adds 
considerably to the pleasure to be derived from them. 

The view points, and some of the objects of interest linked 
up, include Ecclcs Pike, Shallcross Hall, the River Goyt, Taxal, 
Windgathcr Rocks, Jcnkin’s Chapel, and Kerridge Hill, with 
White Nancy perched on the Bollington end. It is necessary 
to remember to book to Chapel-cn-le-Frith Central Station, 
and not to the one known as South, or the early directions 
will be most confusing, instead of simplicity itself. 

Go down the station approach, and turn right along the 
Ecclcs road, and climb and wind with it until Ecclcs Pike 
comes into view ahead. Having crossed the road which runs 
right to Chinley and left to Combs, look out on the left for 
the sign indicating the path to Whaley Bridge via the Roos- 
dvche. It is much pleasanter to use this path than to continue 
climbing by the road, which is rejoined beyond the Pike. It 
is plainly marked on the hillside, and to rejoin the road in 
time there is a steep bit through bracken. 

On reaching the road again, turn left with it and descend 
from the Pike, and note the hills on the left and ahead. Behind 
Combs Reservoir is Combs Edge, and just over the valley is 
the companion height to the Pike, but not so striking in shape 
—Ladder Hill. Slightly left of straight ahead is the wooded 
ridge behind Taxal which is crossed in the course of this 
walk. Keep to the road and turn left with it just beyond a 
barn and opposite garages, cross the Manchcstcr-to-Buxton 
road in the bottom, where the traffic mirror has been placed, 
and dip and climb steeply to the level of Shallcross Hall, which 
may have been noted when coming over the Pike. About half 
a mile up the hill take the first road turning on the right, and 
it conducts in front of the Hall, which stands up well and 
presents a bold front to Horwich End. 

Continue and wind by the. farm and reach the second 
Manchcstcr-to-Buxton road which goes via Longhill. Go 
straight over this and continue descending by the twisty and 
rough road to the River Goyt, cross the iron footbridge, and 
ascend to Taxal, which may also have been noted earlier, in 
spite of its surround of trees. On reaching the lane running 
top-side of the church, turn left with it, and follow it pleasantly 
through fields for about three-quarters of a mile, and note 
the scenery over the course of the Goyt, on the left front, 

c 
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with the moors ahead in the direction of Buxton. The flank 
of Ladder Hill is now presented on the left. 

When the road leads to the edge of a ravine through a 
farm gate—Overton Farm—turn right up by the side of the 
farm, cross the drive at the top, and continue by footpath 
through the woods to surmount the ridge pointed out earlier. 
Here is the backward view mentioned in the preamble, and it is 
an enchanting spot over the top. Go forward to the farm 
and swing left with the farm road until Five Lane Ends is 
reached. 

Here turn up left for Saltcrsford, passing Windgather Rocks 
on the left, and in about a stiff' mile or more, turn right to 
Saltcrsford, and descend steeply to Jenkin’s Chapel. Turn 
left round it, descend to the brook, swinging right, away from 
the hall farm, to cross the bridge, and climb again, ignoring 
all turns that run left. Keep right at the fork at the top of the 
climb where the snow plough usually stands, go over the 
Macclesfield road, which runs through Rainow, lying over 
on the left, and proceed to Bollington by the side of Billingc 
Hill, noting the fine views which develop on the left across 
the valley to the Kerridge Hill, and on the last lap ahead 
Aldcrley Edge and the Cheshire Plain just discernible beyond. 


WALK No. 9. 

POYNTON to BOLLINGTON, by the Bollin, and 
through Mottram Park, and Prestbury. Distance about 
11 miles. Cheap day return fare to Bollington from 
Manchester, 2s. Or by North Western ’bus. 

I T is not necessary to go very deeply into Cheshire to find 
charming woodland scenery and picturesque black-and- 
white halls, farms and cottages. All the route about to 
be described is within 15 miles of Manchester in a straight 
line, and yet there are points in it where there is a serenity 
which might belong to the very heart and depth of England. 
The approach to the crossing of the Bollin river from Mottram 
Hall is one. 

Higher Poynton is the starting place for many admirable 
rambles across Lyme Park into the hills, and it serves very 
well for easier strolls towards the Plain. Cross the line on 
arrival from Manchester, and turn left along the road between 
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the station and the inn, so as to pursue the train in the Maccles¬ 
field direction. For a time the route is first one side of the 
rail track, and then the other. 

This involves turning left shortly over the next bridge, and 
hugging the line on the far side until the road takes another 
turn to the left. Here, among the bungalows, turn right 
along an unpretentious road which might easily be overlooked 
and which.passes under the railway by means of a small arch. 
When through this, turn left along the well-established foot¬ 
path which leads to Woodlane End. 

When through Woodlane, go forward by the road, still 
roughly parallel with the railway line, until an inn is passed 
and there is the choice of three ways. Turn right where it 
directs to Poynton (Lower Poynton) two miles away. 

In little more than half a mile there is a road which runs 
right, and the one underfoot dips and swings left a few yards 
farther on. Keep straight on by means of the weed-grown 
farm road, and when this extremely pleasant Cheshire lane 
becomes, in time, choked up, take the footpath in the pasture 
running down the right-hand side of it, and so reach the main 
Stockport-to-Macclcsfield road. 

Turn left along this, and when just over the railway bridge 
look for some steps on the right which arc a near cut to another 
cross-country farm road. Go forward at the right-hand side 
of the residence, and in half a mile a large farm is reached. 
Swing left at the far side of the duckpond, and straighten out 
to pass through the gate. 

Go down the hedgeside by the fainter cart-track, and at the 
end of this keep a straight course by Lower Swincscyc Farm. 
Where the road beyond this bends right through property 
there is a stile ahead. Mount it, and go straight forward down 
the hedgeside and reach the road to Woodford. 

Turn left along it as far as Woodford Church, a good three- 
quarters of a mile away, and then turn left by the side of it, as 
though going to the aerodrome. In about half a mile this 
“ no-through road ” swings left by a large farm (on the right), 
and in a few yards there is a cart-track through the pasture on 
the right running low side of a sandpit. Go forward by it, 
and cross the River Dean. When over the bridge, turn right 
and follow the path round the field, and so run into the farm 
road which brings out on to the Wilmslow-to-Adlington 
highway. 

Go forward now as directed to Mottram, and when over 
the Bollin river, turn left through the stile and alongside the 
liver path. Keep straight on between the two farms, and 
pick up the riverside again in a few yards. Go through the 
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gate ahead into the Mot tram Park path, just inside the fence, 
and for a time hug this fence. Then the path inclines right 
through the park, but it is marked by stakes, and shortly there 
is a directing signpost to Prcstbury. 

This involves turning left this side of the hall and farm 
buildings, and having crossed a short field, care should be taken 
to observe the directions. On reaching the far hedge, do not 
turn left down it, but slip through on the right and, after rising 
a few yards into the pasture, it will be noticed that the faint 
path turns left through it and makes for a distant wood. 

In addition to the trees ahead, there is a coppice on the left 
and a much more noble growth of timber on the right. On 
arriving at the woodside, there is a wicket gate a few yards 
right, and this gives access to a footpath which runs top side 
of a wooded ravine. Soon it dips to the footbridge over the 
Bollin, and when on the far side the turn is right along the 
riverside for Prestbury. The path is sometimes near the river, 
and sometimes the Bollin winds away from it, but the way 
is clear by the sewage works, and when beyond these the tower 
of Prcstbury Church comes into view. 

When the main street through the village is reached, turn 
left along it, and climb to the station. Turn right just beyond 
this over the line, and make for Bollington. This means 
keeping straight on until the main Stockport-to-Macclesficld 
road is encountered again, and the turn is right along this for a 
short quarter of a mile, and then left again. When in Bollington 
turn right up Grimshaw Lane for the station. 


WALK No. io. 

NORTH RODE to BOLLINGTON, over the Kerridge 
by White Nancy. Distance about io miles. Cheap day 
return ticket from Manchester to Macclesfield, 2s. 3d., 
plus 7d. excess to North Rode. Or by North Western ’bus. 

T AKE a South-east Country-man, or, better still, a 
Lincolnshire man, on the previous ramble, which 
finished at Bollington, and then take him the one 
about to be described, which finishes at the same place, and 
he would never cease to wonder at the variety of scenery 
and walking conditions which lie at the doorstep of the 
Manchester rambler. 

This short stroll starts placidly enough along a delightful 
stretch of canal, but there is some stiff climbing later, and the 
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closing three miles between Walker Barn, on the Macclesfield- 
to-Buxton road, and “ White Nancy,” the bottle-shaped 
structure on the end of Kerridge Hill, which is so familiar a 
landmark, provide scenery and air which produce an exhilara¬ 
tion of spirit. 

On arrival at North Rode Station, ascend to the road, and 
turn left up the alluring avenue of trees. On no account 
cross the bridge (right), and do not go forward towards the 
Cloud. 

In less than half a mile a canal bridge is reached, and the 
towpath should be followed this side in the Macclesfield 
direction (left), the walk being homewards all the way. In 
about two miles of this very pleasant canal-side stroll, which 
reveals pleasant pasture land on the left, and distant Sutton 
Common across country on the right, the Lcck-to-Macclesfield 
road runs quite close, near an inn, and the turn is right over 
the swing-bridge. 

Go across the highway and up the side of the inn, as though 
going to the quarries, but shortly turn left with the road, and 
keep to it as it climbs and then dips over the end of Sutton 
Reservoir. Then take the first road turn on the right, and 
follow round left until cross-roads are reached, where a power 
transformer or something of the kind has been erected. 

Now the way is right in the Langley direction, and when 
the corner is reached where the local war memorial stands, 
cross over as directed to Langley, and in time turn left to go 
by Sutton Church and school. When the Langley road is 
joined, the very-much-quarricd Tegg’s Nose, a famous hill 
and landmark in these parts, is direct ahead, and note should 
be taken of it because the next stage of the walk passes to the 
right hand and almost underneath it. 

Go forward, and at cross-roads keep left of the Wesleyan 
church at Langley, and then at the next fork leave the main 
road and turn left down the lane. If the proper turn is taken, 
there is soon a pool on the right, and then, after climbing a 
little, the rough road is found to pass between two of the 
Macclesfield reservoirs. Keep going forward until a farm 
is seen on the right front with a private road, and then incline 
left over the brook and climb by a quite well-defined and grass- 
grown track on the far side. 

When it becomes a little more level-going, a glance back 
over the right shoulder wjll reveal the tip of Shutlings Low. 
Ignore the first farm road which dips steeply right, and look 
ahead for the better road which winds up the far side of the 
dip. The next turn (right) should be taken to reach it, and 
soon it will be found that the Buxton-to-Macclcsficld road has 
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been reached at Walker Barn, almost opposite the post office 
and inn. 

Top-side of the post office—almost straight across the road 
in fact—there is a farm track which enables the cross-country 
walk to be continued, and which brings to the finest scenery 
encountered in the whole walk. 

At the bottom of the dip, where two cattle gates stand at 
right angles to each other, turn left (through both) far side 
of the little brook, and proceed by the grass-grown path. 
Keep to the left of the few trees on the hillside, and at the 
end of them swing right with the track up to Hordron Farm, 
which will surprise by its size and appearance, having regard 
to its situation. 

Go straight ahead through the yard and far gate, and continue 
by the farm road to the next gate and lane. The view has 
opened. There is the Kerridge Hill on the left front running 
out to “ White Nancy.” Slightly right of ahead is Rainow, 
revealed by its church tower and houses clustered along the 
Kcttlcshulmc road. Immediately ahead is Gorscy Brow, a 
mound among mightier eminences, and there is a track direct 
across it. 

Proceed by this, and the descent at the far side brings out 
on the Kcttleshulmc road at Tower Hill—quite near the tower. 
Turn left along this for a few yards, and look for the first lane 
running right which gives access to Kerridge Hill by a track 
running at the back of the ruined mill. 

Go forward along this track and incline up the hill by path 
to the very top of Kerridge until the Cheshire Plain is seen 
magnificently stretched out below. Then turn right along 
the summit as far as “ White Nancy,” and proceed cautiously 
down the far nose of Kerridge to join the path furnished with 
steps seen below, left of a direct line to Bollington Church. 

When the road is reached by this path turn left, and keep 
left, to the top of Chancery Lane, and then turn right along 
Grimshaw Lane and swing left with it and descend to the 
station, which is by the second bridge, the first being an 
aqueduct carrying the canal. 
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WALK No. 11. 

BUXTON to WHALEY BRIDGE, by Burbage and the 
prattling Goyt river. Thence by Taxal and over the 
Todd Brook. Distance about 10 miles. Walking-tour 
ticket from Manchester, 3s. 3d. Anywhere ticket, North 
Western ’bus, 4s. 

T HERE arc many fine walks across the River Goyt 
but an established favourite with Manchester ramblers 
is in that part of its course which lies between Goyt’s 
Bridge and Taxal. This is the stretch forming the happy 
valley as viewed on the right from motor ’buses and private 
cars toiling up the Long Hill route to Buxton from I lorwich 
End. 

It is beautiful all the time there is foliage on the trees, but 
it reaches the summit of its attractiveness when autumn has 
lavished her colouring art upon it. 

Choose a rich day in the fall of the year, and the sun at the 
right angle, and you will see the beech trees burnished almost 
to the point of leaping into flame. 

From Buxton proceed as swiftly as you like along the St. 
John’s road to Burbage, and turn up that old road which leads 
to the Cat and Fiddle Inn on the right just beyond the church, 
until all the cottages arc left behind, and you are abreast of 
the wood on the hillside on the right. FIcre leave the rough 
road and take the way through a stile in the wall under the 
woodside to a path which crosses a pasture to a more distant 
point of the same plantation. 

The rambler is still climbing, but he can almost see the end 
of his ascent. It is only three miles from Buxton Station to 
the Goyt this way, and about a mile of it is downhill. Follow 
the well-marked path across the moors after leaving the 
plantation corner until the Goyt is reached at an attractive 
stage in its infancy. Cross it, and proceed for about three 
miles down it on the left bank. This approach to the wooded 
slopes of the stream is superb. 

Beyond familiar Goyt’s Bridge, and near the entrance to 
Errwood Hall, proceed a further three and a half miles down 
the valley to Taxal, by whatever way may be determined by 
the new Stockport Corporation water scheme. 

Taxal church, by the way, contains some interesting things. 
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A Cheshire worthy is commemorated who was “ Yeoman of 
the Mouth ” to one of the Georges, and there is a very interest¬ 
ing memorial bearing testimony to the long lineage of the 
Jodrell family. 

The changes in the spelling of the name arc very interesting, 
and would provide a fruitful test to an authority like Professor 
Ernest Weekley. Somehow, from something like Jauderell, 
it has become Jodrell. A distinguished forebear was The 
Archer. The Archer, mark you, not any archer ! 

Proceed along the top side of the church and inn to the 
Kcttlcshulmc-Horwich End road, turn down it for a few yards, 
and take the farm roadway on the left, among the new property 
and through farms to a footpath, still descending, and veering 
left to the embankment which has made the Todd Brook 
reservoir. 

Walk along this embankment, or through the pleasure- 
ground at the foot of it, and on reaching the road turn to 
the right down it for the station. This is the way to avoid 
the tedious walk by main road between Horwich End and 
Whaley Bridge, and, of course, it is nearer. 


WALK No. 12. 

From BOLLINGTON to BUXTON, through Rainow to 
Jenkin’s Chapel, by The Street to Goyt Bridge, and over 
the moors to Burbage. Distance about 13 miles. Walking- 
tour ticket from Manchester, 3s. 3d. Anywhere ticket, 
North Western ’bus, 4s. 

S EEN through the windows of a bus, as it makes its way 
over the highlands between Macclesfield and Buxton, 
the country on either side must appear to many people 
barren and inhospitable, and particularly on a bleak and 
threatening winter’s day. These tops arc more than inhospit¬ 
able in a blizzard—they arc almost savage in their punishment 
of the winter rambler for his temerity. 

But much of the fprbidding aspect of these hills is lost on 
the rambler who knows well the delightful doughs which 
run right and left, with farmsteads nestling in them. Man¬ 
chester ramblers know best that side of this roof of the county 
which is the collecting ground of the Todd Brook and the 
River Goyt. 
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This is a ramble from Bollington to Buxton. On leaving 
the train at Bollington, proceed at once under the canal and 
work round the White Nancy end of the Kerridge Hill without 
climbing to that curious structure. Pass the bleach works, 
and make for Rainow by means of the stone-flagged footpath 
across pleasant fields in a charming vale. 

Look round from time to time so as not to miss the beautiful 
setting of Rainow, which has inspired to verse at least one 
rambler. Turn left on reaching the schools up the Chapel- 
cn-le-Frith and Sheffield road, and after passing on the right 
a cart-track between high walls, take a second one which is 
just a few yards farther on. Pursue this until it becomes only 
a footpath running clearly towards a farm, and don’t forget 
the backward views as the ascent is made. Kerridge stands 
like a rampart to the Cheshire Plain, and a glimpse of the 
flat country is seen to the right of White Nancy. 

Keep on the course of the path by Waggonshaw Brow until 
the road is reached which, turning right, and dipping sharply 
to Nab End, turns sharply left again and climbs by Saltcrsford 
Hall to Jenkin’s Chapel. This roadway may be cut oft' by 
going back along the road to the left a few yards, and taking 
the path on the right over the fields —it becomes an exceedingly 
steep descent—to Saltcrsford Hall, and thence uphill by road 
to Jenkin’s Chapel. 

This barnlike church has been a place of worship in these 
hills for nearly 200 years, but it has a look of much greater 
antiquity. Turn round by the chapel to the right, and climb 
until the top is reached and the road to Kettlcshulme and 
Whaley Bridge on the left is passed. Just a few yards beyond 
the summit, look over the wall on the left at one of the most 
expansive and delightful views to be obtained in the Peak 
district. 

Go straight down the rough road, which is dignified by 
the name of “ The Street,” until Govt’s Bridge is reached. 

What a beautiful stream the Goyt is just here with its 
moorland freshness upon it! No wonder this corner has so 
often caught the eye of painters and photographers. 

Do not cross the river, but turn right by the side of it 
upstream, and reverse the directions given in the previous 
ramble to reach Buxton over the moor and through Burbage. 
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WALK No. 13. 

CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH to WHALEY BRIDGE, 
through Combs, by White Hall and Goyt Bridge, the 
new reservoir scheme, and over the Todd Brook. Dis¬ 
tance about 13 miles. Walking-tour ticket from Man¬ 
chester to Chapel-en-le-Frith (South), returning Newtown, 
2s. 3d., plus excess from Whaley Bridge to Newtown. 
By North Western ’bus, 3s. 3d. 

T HERE were several objects in penning this ramble in 
the familiar country of the River Goyt. Every lover 
of the valley at the time was curious to know what 
clfect upon its beauty the waterworks scheme was producing. 

As a whole, it is a compact round not easily matched in the 
wealth and the variety of its scenery. At the start, there is 
the great sweep of hills, including Ecclcs Pike and South 
1 lead and Mount Famine in the Kinder direction, and the 
Todd Brook and the prospect of Whaley Moor, and the end 
of Black Hill at the close. 

On leaving the train at Chapcl-cn-lc-Frith South Station, 
walk back down the platform, and take the path which runs 
parallel with the line on the right-hand side. In about half a 
mile turn left over the line by a bridge, and then continue by 
the path hugging the left-hand side of the line, until the road 
is reached which runs into Combs. Turn left on this road 
into the village, and on arrival at the choice of roads, swing 
left and almost immediately right—it is almost a case of going 
straight across—and take the bridle road to Buxton. 

In time it rises very steeply, and having had a taste of its 
gradient, about a mile from the village, look for a farm road 
on the left. Turn along this to the farm, and then strike right 
up the hill by the wallsidc path. This path brings you out 
on to the old road from Buxton opposite White Hall, and the 
turn is now right and soon left by the road to round the Hall. 

The main Manchcster-to-Buxton road is soon reached, and 
the turn is left along this to the top of Long Hill about a mile 
away. On reaching this junction of old road and new road— 
the old road can be seen dipping steeply to cut a great loop 
out of the new highway—turn right top-side of the farm- 
buildings, and make straight for the valley of the River Goyt. 
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The rough road brings one to the river at Goyt Bridge, and 
this is crossed near the entrance to Errwood Hall. Just over 
the river turn right down the Goyt Valley, and proceed to 
Taxal village, three and a half miles away, as permitted by the 
new waterworks scheme. 



Continue top-side of the church, beyond the village, and 
take the first road turn on the left, and climb towards Taxal 
Wood. On reaching the wood fringe, go straight across and 
up the wall side, and work round with the roadway over the 
hill and down to the main road from Whaley Bridge to 
Kcttleshulme. Turn left along this road for about a quarter 
of a mile, and take the field path seen on the right which 
conducts to farms and the Swan Vale Mills. 

Pass the right-hand side of these mills, and so reach the 
next road, and turn right along it. Soon there is a choice of 
ways, but swing right, and in time descend to cross the Todd 
Brook just short of the reservoir hidden by the wood. Climb 
by the same road until the large sandpit is reached on the 
shoulder of the hill, and just beyond it turn right for Whaley 
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Bridge, and hear right down hill, when there is another choice 
of ways. This road brings the walker almost direct to Whaley 
Bridge Station, which should be looked for slightly on the 
left. 


WALK No. 14. 

ALTRINCHAM to ASHLEY through Dunham Park, 
and by canal bank to Lymm, and through Cheshire 
byways to Rostherne and Ashley. Distance about 16 
miles. Day return to Ashley, is. id. By North Western 
’bus, is. 4d. This route must be eschewed by those who 
do not care for road walking. 

T HIS might be termed a ramble in the footprints of the 
Labyrinthodon, the prehistoric monster which left 
its traces in the sandstone of Lymm and contributed 
to the fame of that very interesting Cheshire community. 
Nature’s bounty of sandstone to this area is revealed by the 
many-stepped foundation of this material for the old cross 
and stocks. Lymm is rich in historical records, and it has 
had natives and admiring strangers who have sung its praises 
without stint. The beauty of Lymm Dam, waterfall, and 
ravine has not gone unhonoured and unsung in local literature. 
One has only to look, say, through the transactions of the 
Manchester Field Naturalists’ Society during the closing years 
of the nineteenth century to realise that. 

This ramble starts with Dunham Park, includes Lymm as 
the main objective, and finishes with 10 miles of the by-roads 
of Cheshire, where woods, and streams, and rich pastures, 
and well-tilled fields spell enchantment. At Altrincham 
station take the right-hand exit of the main approach, and go 
straight over the main road and up Kingsway by the ’bus 
station. Keep to Kingsway in its twists until the Chester 
road is reached, and then incline left up it for a good half- 
mile to the War Memorial and St. Margaret’s Church at the 
top of the hill. 

Keep going forward now for 300 yards or so, and then, 
when this busy highway turns left downhill, go through the 
stile ahead by the gate, and gain the seclusion of the woodland 
and proceed under the oaks and chestnuts for about half a 
mile before turning left—the second turning—with the main 
pathway which gives access to the drive through Dunham 
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Park. This involves crossing a road (right incline) and mount¬ 
ing the stile by the lodge gate into the drive. When this is 
underfoot keep to it until it brings to the front of the lordly 
house, and swing left with it and leave the park by another 
stile, making for the village of Bollington and the river which 
gives it its name. 

When through the village at the fork in the roads, take the 
right turn, and just short of the canal bridge look on the left 
for a stile which gives access to a faint path along this side 
of the canal. Having reached it, turn left and proceed direct 
to Lymm. 

This portion of canal path may not be permissible, and in 
that ease the reader will have to make a detour to pick up 
the route later, or gain the towpath on the other side. But 
if not stopped, in a little over half a mile, at the roadside 
wharf, take to the road and go forward to the next turning 
over the canal, where there is a direction to Warburton. Gain 
the wide towpath on the far side and proceed more than a 
mile on it to the second bridge, which must be crossed to 
reach the bridle path into Lymm. 

This is just over the bridge on the right, and for a time it 
runs quite close to the canal. When it leads into a road keep 
a steady course, and the very heart of Lymm will be reached 
where its elaborate cross stands. Swing left beyond this, and 
descend the village to cross the bridge in the bottom. Just 
over this bridge turn left up the Dingle, and in time, having 
climbed out of it to the road, cross and proceed by the side 
of Lymm Dam. At the narrow end of the reservoir, where 
there is another bridge carrying a road, go straight ovei (the 
road, not the bridge), descend by the parapet end, and gain 
the path which proceeds through the wood, still right-hand 
side of the brook, a feeder of the dam. 

This is the Bradley Brook, and it is necessary now to keep 
careful bearings in relation to it. There is a straight-forward 
path on the fringe of rhe wood and there is a winding one 
just inside, and it is the latter which should be followed. It 
dips in time and crosses the brook over some timbers, and a 
clearing is reached in the wood on the far bank. There is a 
multiplicity of faint paths here like rabbit runs, but turn right 
through the clearing, roughly parallel with the brook, and then 
proceed through the narrow belt of trees and pick up a farm 
track top-side of a field. 

This brings into a Jane serving the farm in the distance on 
the left front, near the main road, on which the traffic will be 
seen and also heard. On reaching this highway, turn left 
along it for little more than a quarter of a mile, and take the 
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first straight road running right, which shortly brings face 
to face with charming Swincyard Hall surrounded by its moat. 
Turn right on reaching this, and very quickly take the first 
road turn left until it brings face to face with a wood flanking 
another road. Left incline here and take a grass-grown track 
which proceeds left-hand side of the wood and in time carries 
beyond it. When 200 or 300 yards beyond the wood, swing 
left into the better farm road, and the course is now almost 
direct for more than a mile. 

A road is crossed, and there is a good surface underfoot 
again. Ignore a road turning on the right which is soon 
reached, and keep on until beyond the wood (on the right), 
and then, at an attractive corner, swing right and in time bear 
left with this road, almost completing a semi-circle. Two 
roads running right arc ignored, and the third taken in the 
direction of lloo Green. This involves a turn left with the 
road in a good half-mile to reach Hoo Green itself, with its 
inn on the main road. 

Cross this road and proceed down the left-hand side of the 
inn, soon swinging right for Bucklow Hill. When this hub 
of Cheshire traffic is reached, cross over and take the attractive 
minor road to Rostherne. On arrival at Rosthcrne, in three- 
quarters of a mile, turn right until almost clear of the village, 
and then take the first road turning left. Keep to this road 
until Rosthcrne Merc is fully revealed along and behind the left 
shoulder, and then take the turn (right) as directed to Ashley. 
This brings into the long, straight road which confines the 
great private park of Tatton, and the way is then left along this 
over the Mobbcrlcy Brook, and so into Ashley, the station 
being left-hand side of the bridge over the line. 


WALK No. 15. 

POYNTON to ASHLEY, via Castle Mill. Distance 
about 10 miles. Walking-tour ticket from Manchester, 
is. 6d. By North Western’bus (inclusive), is. 9d. 

W HENEVER walks arc planned away from the hills 
and among the subdued delights, say, of Cheshire, 
there is usually a little muttering from those ramblers 
who do not think they have had a stroll worthy of the name 
unless their thews arc robustly exercised. 

Well, they must ignore this route and leave it to those who 
will enjoy it, and who think that the Cheshire Plain does not 
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get its share of notice. There is only one climb worth mention¬ 
ing, and that is from the River Bollin at Castle Mill, when 
making for Ashley. Castle Mill! What memories it conjures 
up in literally thousands of Cheshire and Lancashire people! 
It has been one of the most-visited places in the county for 
many years, and it has never been as popular as it is now, 
owing to the vast alterations which have been carried out 
there. 

This is a walk through field paths and farm roads, and it 
reveals how short a stroll it is across country from Bramhall 
to Ashley. It is an admirable route for anybody really in¬ 
terested in the country—in its flowers, its birds and insects, 
and its rural delights and activities. 

On arriving from Manchester at Poynton Station, as distinct 
from Higher Poynton, cross the line, and reach the main road 
and proceed in the direction of Bramhall. In about half a mile 
a road is reached, and the way is straight across, and then by 
field path, so as to pursue the direct line across country. It 
is quite a well-used path along the hcdgcsidc. In rather more 
than half a mile a road is reached after passing the gardens of 
outlying Bramhall property, and here a continuation path 
should be picked up across the way by the side of a small 
school or chapel. In time there is a confusing choice of paths, 
some of them having been made since the Manchester district 
ordnance map was printed, and it is necessary to take note 
here. One way runs right through the field and approaches a 
residence built in very modern style with flat roof; another 
broad, cindered path goes left over the stile, and there is a third 
which pursues the course so far steadily followed. 

For the purposes of this walk, take the broad path running 
left until it brings out into the road—Hallmoss—and turn 
right along it and keep swinging right until, in half a mile, 
there is another confusing bunch of roads. There is a farm 
occupation track running left, and right, of course, takes back 
to Bramhall. Ignore both of these, and take the next farm 
road on the left 40 yards on. 

This winds in time by Beech Farm, and then under the rail¬ 
way line and into Spath Lane, which lands the rambler on the 
main road from Manchester to Aldcrlcy. Turn right along 
this for a short half-mile, and take the first road on the left, 
which is.marked private to vehicles, but which is a public 
footpath. 

Take the first turning right along this between the Grange 
(right) and some of its farm buildings (left), proceed a few 
yards up what seems to have been an avenue of trees, or 
paddock, and over the first stile or gate turn left along a faint 
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path. The way is tricky again now for a time, because it is so 
little used by the general public. When the path bends left 
in time, and seems to bring the rambler to no-man’s land up 
against the hedge, the way is right along the hedge side, and 
so it continues either on the left or right of this hedge direct 
for Styal. 

Go over the railway bridge and follow the path with the 
bar-sprung gates, cross the first road encountered, and reach 
the second, which goes through Styal. Now turn right along 
this, and pass Styal Cross, and ignore all turns right for a time. 
Swing left round the confines of Norcliffe Hall. In a good 
mile from Styal Cross swing right with the road, and at the 
next choice, in a short half-mile, take the left turn for Castle 
Mill and Ashley. About half an hour should be allowed 
from the river and mill to reach Ashley Station. Follow the 
road over the bridge, mount the hill, turn right, and in about 
three-quarters of a mile, instead of going straight on, swing 
left, and straighten out on the slightly nearer way for the 
station, which lies just behind the inn. 


WALK No. 16. 

ALTRINCHAM to KNUTSFORD, through Dunham 
Park, and by beautiful Rostherne Mere. Distance about 
io miles. Walking-tour ticket from Manchester, is. 8d. 
By North Western ’bus, 2s. 

B UXTON has sent many of its visitors in June to see the 
rhododendrons in bloom at Errwood Hall, in the 
Goyt Valley, and the journey has been richly worth 
while. Manchester might send its strangers to several places 
within easy reach for similar refreshment of the eye, and 
among them Dunham Park, near Altrincham. 

Altrincham to Knutsford by way of Rostherne Mere is 
really a half-day ramble, but it may pleasantly be made a full 
day picnic; almost inevitably so by a family party. From 
Altrincham Station turn left along the main road, and proceed 
until necessary to go right incline up The Downs, and soon 
turn left up Delamcrc Road, and proceed in the same direction 
along St. Mary’s Road, passing on the left the domed Wesleyan 
Church. 

The- pinnacled and crockcted tower of Bowdon Parish 
Church is seen ahead, and these two buildings are worthy of 
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notice in relation to each other, because they conspicuously 
reveal Altrincham—or, perhaps one ought to say, Bowdon— 
to the traveller coming from the Chester direction across the 
plain. On the southern side of Bowdon Church there is a 
splendid view over the flat and fertile expanse. 

Of the many roads which run to a hub here like the spokes 
of a wheel, the Green Walk should be selected, and in June 
there is at least one shrubbery along this road which will arrest 
the eye by its magnificence and colouring. Cross the main 
Chester road warily at the end, and seek a quick refuge from 
the traffic in Dunham New Park through the stile. Go straight 
on until a turn must be made and wheel left. 

Soon cross a road and mount the stile by the lodge gates 
which gives the public access to the principal drive to Dunham 
Hall. There is a canopy of lordly beeches for the rambler here. 
Shortly the drive swings right, and leads straight to the hall 
through the nobly timbered park, in which deer give a pic¬ 
turesque touch, and rabbits scurry in droves. No wonder 
the Americans envy England’s possession of so many private 
parks like Dunham. Their soothing quiet and charm is like 
a benediction to a distressed mind. 

Turn left in front of the hall, and pass (on the right) the 
old corn-mill which is so thoughtfully preserved. Soon the 
park boundary is reached, and the little hamlet of Bollington, 
with its mill perched on the River Bollin, is unmistakably 
ahead. This Bollington is more appropriately named than 
Bollington near Macclesfield, because it is on the Bollin, 
whereas its namesake is on the Dean. Cross the river and 
pass through the village, turning left with the roadway where 
the signpost directs to Lymm and Knutsford. 

Again a main road is encountered, but again only for a 
moment. Turn left along it in front of the inn, and take the 
road across the way to Millington. In about a mile there is a 
picturesque meeting of ways, and the left to Rostherne must 
be followed, but only for about 70 yards. Vigilance will 
reveal a stile on the right-hand side and a footpath through a 
pleasant little spot typical of Cheshire, where the inclination 
is to picnic at once. For a while the path is easily followed, 
but not when it is confused by the cow-tracks into the big 
rising meadow on the left with Millington Flail farm buildings 
standing at the top, and the brook meandering through the 
bottom. Keep to the right-hand or top-side of the tall, broken 
hawthorn hedge, and shortly swing left below a coppice (on 
the right), and by a farm, or cottage, on the left. The path 
climbs steeply up a short field ahead into a roadway, and on 
reaching this, the turn is right. 
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Rosthcrnc Church, the next objective, eventually appears to 
the discerning, its tower rising ahead above the trees. Cross 
the Chester road when it is reached, and proceed up Den field 
Hall approach, swinging with a footpath round the left-hand 



side of the farm buildings to keep Rosthcrnc Church tower 
ahead. Pvostherne Manor towers arc visible on the left front. 
Soon Rosthcrnc Mere is seen, notable even among so many 
meres which the county possesses, in size, in its wild life, and 
in legendary interest. The view of it from the northern side 
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of the attractive church is comprehensive, and includes, across 
the water, the landmarks before mentioned—Bowdon’s 
Anglican tower and Wesleyan dome. The church is reached 
by turning to the right up the road when through the coppice 
in which the footpath from Dcnficld Hall terminates. 

After seeing the view from the north side, return to the 
road and climb up into the village, which has some very pretty 
cottages to please an artistic eye. Turn right by road at the 
top of the brow, and soon, on the left, there will be seen a 
cinder path drawn straight across the meadows as though by 
a gigantic ruler. Follow this path, which leads into the road¬ 
way which encircles Tatton, and turn right and follow the 
road round to the left, keeping as close as possible to the 
boundary wall of the park. 

Fortunately only a very short stretch of main road is 
traversed in this last hour’s walking, and there arc interesting 
peeps of the great park over the wall. On reaching Knutsford 
keep swinging to the left for the principal street, and at the 
end of this, having passed under the railway line, turn right 
up to the station. 


WALK No. 17. 

A round from KNUTSFORD, through a rhyming Squire’s 
country, by Arley Pool and Hall, Great Budworth and 
Pickmere, and Tabley Hall Park. Distance about 16 
miles. Cheap return fare from Manchester to Knutsford, 
is. 8d. By North Western ’bus, 2s. 6d. 

I T was a Squire of Arley who left his mark on the signposts 
of his neighbourhood in the shape of rhymed directions 
and admonitions, and it was a housekeeper of the same 
hall to whom Manchester owed its first directory. From time 
to time the doggerel on the signposts is brought to the notice 
of the general public by the Press, and writers relying on their 
memory very often amusingly misquote it. 

Not for these claims alone is the Arley district worthy of 
inclusion in a Cheshire ramble—it is a very delightful retreat 
with much to interest the out-of-doors man. Quite an easy 
round from Knutsford will embrace Arley and the somewhat 
sombre but striking village of Great Budworth, tand will skirt 
the Tabley estate. 

It is unfortunate from the point of view of the rambler who 
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has a respect for the property and amenities of another person, 
that there is not a right of way through the Tabley estate, 
which used to be, and probably still is, a bird paradise, and 
which has much to interest the horticulturist. 

On arriving by the Manchester train, cross the line by the 
bridge, pass over the main Holmes Chapel road, and go round 
the back of what used to be the gaol. There is no mistaking it; 
the high wall, the solidity of structure, and generally depressing 
appearance are of the approved prison pattern. Do not turn 
right by the far side of the gaol, but go straight on to the Heath 
as far as the road will permit a straight course, and then cross 
the Heath still in the same line. 

On reaching the next road running roughly at right angles, 
turn left along it, and pass the new cemetery about three- 
quarters of a mile farther on. Just beyond it, and having 
turned left with the road, there will be seen, almost on the 
corner, and on the right-hand side, a public footpath across 
the fields to Dairyhousc Farm. 

Take this path, and eventually cross the busy road at the 
farm, and accept the quiet of the minor road which almost 
immediately conducts the rambler by Over Tabley Hall, 
standing back on the right—a rather florid piece of architecture 
with crockcted pinnacles. Keep to this road for a good two 
miles, because it reveals some typical mid-Cheshire scenery. 
It winds round left for a time, and at an interesting corner 
where a bridge contributes to the picture, almost runs into the 
minor road from Knutsford to Wincham. Then the two 
diverge again, and a triangular patch of oak trees is passed 
on the left in the angle of two roads. Take the next road on 
the right up to Feldy and Feldy Green, crossing the Arley 
Brook and rising by the primitive lane to a farmyard in which 
there is a duckpond. Reaching this, turn left, and go through 
the gate straight ahead, and wind round with the cart-track 
through the pasture in which there is a pond, and through a 
pretty coppice, and so on again over the Alley Brook into 
the road from High Legh. Turn right along this for 100 yards 
or so, and halt at the first turn left, where one of the signposts 
with a rhymed injunction stands. 

“ This road forbidden is to all , 

Unless they wend their way to call 
At mill , or Green , or Arley Hall A 

Having the urgent business in hand of desiring to see all 
three, however distantly, pass through the drive, and the 
mill will soon be reached on the right at the end of the banked- 
up pool, which is noted for its lilies. It is a pretty spot. 
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Continue on the drive by the left-hand side of the pool to 
the bridge, cross it into Alley Green, and having inspected 
this attractive retreat, retrace the steps, noting Alley Hall in 
the distance, and crossing the drive pass up the left-hand side 
of the lodge and take the long field path in the direction of 
Great Budworth, which is the next object of interest. On 
reaching the road, turn right and almost immediately left 
again, opposite another entrance to the Hall. 

The road now underfoot swings right into another in three- 
quarters of a mile—don’t be ensnared by the minor road 
opposite at the junction—and the next turn right should be 
ignored, and the second taken into Great Budworth. Now 
this village, with its handsome church so conspicuous from 
the main Chester road, is striking in the unity of its architecture, 
but it is sombre in its colouring. On the southern or far side 
of the church, in the hollow, lie Budworth Mere on the distant 
right front and Pickmerc on the left front. 

Turning the back on the Western door of the tower, go down 
the village street, and turn left along the main road by the 
fountain. A view is shortly obtained of the extensive Bud¬ 
worth Mere on the right, and the brook between it and 
Pickmerc is crossed. Follow the main road for a little more 
than half a mile beyond the brook, and note the commanding 
position of Budworth Church. 

Take the first road turning left as far as the brook between 
the two meres, mount the fence on the right, and follow the 
water course—filled with reeds—to Pickmerc, and continue 
along the south side of this sheet of water. Strike straight up 
through the amusement booths to the road running along 
the top and eastern side of the Mere, turn left along it, and take 
the first road right to the inn. 

On arrival at this inn, standing in a corner on the right, 
pass (right incline) across the road now encountered, and 
continue the easterly or south-easterly course down what 
becomes a lane and finally a field path. Where the lane ends 
cross the stile in front, work down the left hand side of the 
field, and cross the stile (left) at the far corner. 

Having turned square left over the stile, continue along the 
hedge on the right of the second field for a few yards, cross a 
stile on the right, cut across the narrow part of a third field 
into a cinder cart-track, and turn right along it. When through 
a gate, use the stile straight ahead, and continue by more field 
paths into the road. 

Turn left along this over the Smoker Brook, and on reach¬ 
ing the main Altrincham-Northwich road turn left as far as 
the Smoker Inn on the right. Turn right here as though 
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going to Plumbley, but in less than a quarter of a mile take 
the first lane on the left, proceed through a farmyard, follow 
the path which swings right, walk through the pastures, 
and keep the woods of the Tablcy estate on the immediate left. 

On reaching the minor road which comes from Plumbley 
under the railway line, turn left along it, still skirting the 
wooded fringe of Tablcy. Keep to the road for more than 
a mile, and where it swings sharply left, by a cottage on the 
right, is a footpath. 

It goes up the left-hand side of the cottage garden at first 
then turns left over fields by the near end of a long plantation 
of trees, by a large withered tree near the farmsheds ahead, 
and straight through a narrow passage by a new housing 
estate, and so to the Heath, which is on the left, beyond the 
new buildings. The walker has now completed his round, 
and no further directions to the station arc necessary. 


WALK No. 18. 

MACCLESFIELD to CHELFORD through enchanting 
Gawsworth, by the side of Redesmere, and by famous 
Cheshire halls. Distance about 12 miles. Walking-tour 
ticket, 2s. 3d. Or by North Western ’bus. 

W HEN the days shorten and the mists gather on the 
hills, the rambler is often attracted by the charms 
of the plain. That is particularly the case with the 
Manchester and district rambler, who has attractive Cheshire 
at his doorstep, and at the foot of his beloved hills. The winter 
walks here are legion, and they arc rich in natural, historical, 
and architectural interest. 

At Macclesfield inquire the way to Park Lane, and proceed 
out of the town by Ryles Park road. There is a footpath at 
the end, continuing straight on for a time, and then turning 
left at a choice of ways into Moss Lane. Turn left along the 
road through Moss Side, and just where there is a bend to the 
left, before the railway is reached, a cart-road should be taken 
on the right, which leads past a horse-slaughterers’ place and 
winds to the railway. 

It may be a recognised right-of-way along the near side of 
the railway, but if not, there is a way on the other side which 
brings you back to the level crossing at the signal-box about a 
quarter of a mile farther along the line. Having come back 
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again on to Dane’s Moss, proceed by the track straight opposite 
the signal-box between the stacks of peat. Beyond the woodland 
turn left along an overgrown and rabbit-infested lane to the 
road, which should be followed left for about a quarter of a mile. 
Just before reaching the farm on the right at the bend, turn sharp 
right, and follow the footpath across the fields, accepting the 
telegraph poles and wires as guides to Gawsworth Church. 

As already indicated, Gawsworth is a place of great charm 
and interest. The tilting ground, believed by some to be the 
finest in England, and regarded by others as nothing but an 
old walled-in garden, is enclosed by the high brick walls on 
the left just short of the church. The hall is near. 

The pools, said to have been used by the Fighting Fittons for 
their water tournaments, lie on the north side of the church 
parallel with the road. The picturesque rectory is on the right- 
hand side of the road overlooking these pools. The church has 
a fine timbered roof, upon which about £1,200 has been spent 
to check the ravages of the death-watch beetle. 

Continue the ramble by the road opposite the Old Hall on 
the Macclesfield side of the rectory, and proceed through Warren, 
and as straight onwards as possible for about two miles, until 
the turn left must be taken along the Siddington road on the 
far side of the Thornycroft Hall estate. Just beyond the hall 
on the right, at the bend in the road, there is a footpath marked 
on the one-inch ordnance map across to Fanshawe, but it 
sometimes appears to have been ploughed up. 

The writer and a companion were not stopped when the 
newly-ploughed furrows were avoided by going round and up 
the farm road and picking up the same path over the fields to 
Fanshawe on the far side, but it was a case of being guided by 
the stiles rather than going by a discoverable path. 

The road is joined where the Fanshawe brook reaches it, and 
the way is straight across between the cottages without crossing 
the ford. Proceed to delightful Rcdcsmcrc, and hug the water¬ 
side closely at the far end, and come out on the main Alderley- 
Conglcton road opposite Capcsthornc Hall. Turn left along it, 
and take the first turning right to Old Withington, observing 
the much-turreted Capesthorne Hall on the right as you go. 

Follow the road where it turns square left about a mile on, 
and keep on across the first road encountered, following then 
a rough track through a wood. There is a plantation of fine 
pine trees on the left. On reaching the next road, turn right 
along it, and eventually right again to Chelford Church, with 
its crucifix war memorial on the roadside, and then turn left 
along the Knutsford road to Chelford Station, which is on the 
right-hand side just short of the Dixon Arms. 
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WALK No. 19. 

HOLMES CHAPEL to NORTH RODE by Brereton 
Pool and Dane Bridge near Swettenham, and a charming 
finish. Distance, an easy 11 miles. Walking-tour ticket 
from Manchester, 2s. iod. Or by North Western ’bus. 

C HESHIRE lanes arc a retreat from the throngs of 
ramblers who are contributing to geological processes 
in wearing down the hills of the Peak district. Craggy 
paths which command great sweeps of country arc the im¬ 
perative demand of the overwhelming majority, and it is the 
epicurean walker who deliberately seeks a change for his 
palate in the choice corners of Cheshire. 

A nice discussion might be started to determine which is 
the most pleasing nook or cranny in the county, and it would 
be found that the environs of the wooden bridge crossing the 
River Dane near Swettenham would have many champions. 

On arrival at Holmes Chapel, go by the station approach 
into the main road, and proceed along it in the direction of 
Conglcton. Turn along the first minor road on the right 
until beautiful Brereton Pool and its mill come into view, and 
then turn left short of the pool until the main road is rejoined 
again at Sandlow Green. 

Turn right for about three-quarters of a mile towards 
Conglcton, and if a clear day be chosen there will be seen in 
the distance ahead that famous Cheshire bluff, the Cloud, 
which, like King Charles’s head, cannot be kept out of these 
articles. It marks the nearby position of North Rode, which 
is the destination. Having accomplished the three-quarters 
of a mile or thereabouts, turn in a private road on the left by a 
lodge, and proceed through a gate into the tranquil park in 
which Davenport Hall once stood. 

Only a portion of it remains, and that is now part of a farm. 
This track through the park, by the way, is not open to vehicles. 
Do not take any short left-hand fork towards the farm buildings, 
but keep to the better-marked track, and soon wind left and 
descend with it to the serpentine River Dane. 

No one who has only careered along the Conglcton road 
would suspect that within half a mile laterally there is such an 
entrancing haven of quiet and beauty. As already indicated, 
the Dane here is a wonderful object lesson in river erosion. 
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Within living memory it has cut some extraordinary capers. 
Cross the wooden bridge, and turn right and climb steeply into 
the tuckcd-away village of Swettenham. During this ascent 
the ruin on Mow Cop may be seen in the distance on the right. 

Pass Swettenham Church, which answers to the full the ivy- 
mantled tower requirements of the poet, and also the post office, 
and then turn right at the end of the village. Very soon there 
will be noticed a lane leading left out of the road and dipping 
steeply to the ford over Swettenham Brook. This is the next 
turn, because the brook must be crossed, and what a picturesque 
crossing it is ! There is a short footbridge of great slabs of 
stone, but the ford itself is of unusual length up the course of 
the stream. 

Turn right when across, and climb until a more pretentious 
road is entered. Here turn left only a yard or so, and take the 
immediate turn right, and notice the line view of the Cloud at 
this corner. On reaching Swettenham Heath, where trees flank 
the right-hand side of the road for the most part and there is a 
clearing on the left, a distant view is obtained on a clear day 
of Shutling’s Low, the guardian peak of Wildboarclough. 

Keep to this wavering road now in the Marton and Congleton 
direction for the best part of two miles, and when a turn must 
be made, where an ash tree stands on the bank ahead like a 
challenging sentry, turn left, and soon right again until the 
main Wilmslow-to-Conglcton road is reached. The bright- 
looking black-and-white building passed on the left before 
reaching the road, is the rebuilt Marton Hall. Turn left along 
the main road in the Wilmslow and Manchester direction for 
about a quarter of a mile, and then turn right to North Rode. 

At this turn, if you look parallel with the main road just left 
and in the Wilmslow direction, you will see, standing back off 
the road, the quaint black-and-white Marton Church. In about 
half a mile swing right with the road through the plantation, 
and proceed until the Macclesficld-Congleton main road is 
reached, and here cross straight over and proceed on the same 
couisc as though towards Bosley. Take the first turn right 
Buglawton way, and in about half a mile turn left to North Rode 
Church. 

Here turn left this side of the church, and pass through a 
gate across the drive. Hug the side of the lodge on the right, 
and then go ahead and pass through a second gate in the park. 
Pass, in time, through a third gate and swing right and then left 
through the wood and climb to North Rode Station at the top 
near the lodge. On the way there is a typically charming 
Cheshire view of the reed-fringed and extensive park pool 
on the left. 
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WALK No. 20. 

HAYFIELD to HOPE, over Jacob’s Ladder, through 
Mam Nick, and down the shoulder of Lose Hill. One 
of the most popular walks in the Peak. Distance about 
12 miles hard going. Walking-tour ticket from Man¬ 
chester, Hayfield to Hope, 3s. 6d. Or by North Western 
’bus. 

N O scries of Pcakland rambling articles would be com¬ 
plete which did not include Hayfield to Edalc by 
Edalc Cross and Jacob’s Ladder. If a poll were 
taken of Manchester ramblers to determine their most popular 
walk, this would probably be returned at the top, and the 
companion path to the Snake along the infant Ashop would 
be in the first half-dozen. Sheffield walkers have been in the 
habit for many years of combining the two in one round, and 
calling it the finest ramble in the Peak. 

Hayfield to Edalc is a hard walk, but not long enough, and 
so it is strongly recommended that Hope be made the finishing 
point, with the fine experience on the way of surveying much 
of Derbyshire from the summit of Mam Tor. Leaving 
Hayfield Station, turn right to reach the road from New Mills, 
and proceed along it (left) until you come to the junction 
with the road coming down on the right from Chinlcy. Here 
take the minor road facing you, and it will lead to the right 
bank of the river going upstream. Plug the water as closely 
as you can, shortly by footpath and over many steps set in a 
wall, until you reach the angle formed by the junction of the 
Sett Brook, which comes down from the moorland cleft on 
the right. 

Proceed up the right bank of the Sett, and just beyond 
where it must be crossed there is a parting of the ways. The 
rambler may go forward to Edalc, or forward and right to 
Mount Famine and South Plead, or he may turn left up to 
Tunstcad farm and house. 

This last is the footpath to Stony Ford, and is so indicated 
by one of the useful notice-boards of the Footpaths 
Preservation Society. Take this, and when through the 
farmyard, turn left by the house, and toil upwards for a time 
in the direction of Kinder Low. It is easier going in a few 
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moments, where signposts and rather awkward stiles beckon 
half-right. 

In the view over the valley of the Sett on the right the twin 
peaks of Mount Famine and the loftier South Head are the 
conspicuous points, and very helpful they are from many 
aspects in determining the lie of the land. A few yards (right) 
along the Glossop bridle-path brings one into the rough road 
which should be followed to the summit, where, on the left, 
is the Edalc Cross, quite near the path in the wall corner. It 
is said by some authorities to be of Saxon origin, touched up 
by the Norman and damaged by the vandal. 

Proceeding by the same path the acquaintance of Jacob’s 
Ladder is soon made through a gap in the wall at the point 
where the track makes a wide detour to the right to take some 
of the steepness out of the descent to the stone footbridge 
across the stripling Noe. For some time now from this wild 
moorland the direction to be taken for the remainder of the 
walk has been indicated. Straight ahead there is a distant road 
which winds ribbon-like from the Noe up the far hillside to 
Mam Gap in the ridge giving access to Castleton. 

Follow the path underfoot at the moment over the bridge 
and through a farmyard until a group of farmsteads and 
cottages is reached known as Upper Booth. There is a post- 
box in the wall in the centre of this community, and as it is 
approached a gate is to be seen on the right which gives 
access to a pleasant footpath leading to the bridge over the 
railway and through a further farm to a bridge over the Noe, 
which is quite a respectable stream with the addition of the 
waters of Crowden Brook, crossed a few moments earlier. 

Here the rambler may take the footpath on the left to Green- 
lands, just after crossing the river and indicated by another 
notice-board, and so reach Mam Gap or Nick by a further 
footpath striking straight up the hillside, or the easier gradient 
of the winding road, which has for so long been in evidence, 
may be taken. Whichever is chosen, on arrival in the pass 
between Lord’s Scat on the right and Mam Tor on the left, 
take the footpath on the right-hand side of the broken wall 
running straight over Mam. 

Near the top the entrenchment is crossed which completely 
surrounded Mam once upon a time before the landslips 
occurred of which the mounds below arc proof. Many must 
have lain in this tempting grassy trench and mused upon the 
life and fears of the men who constructed it. On reaching 
the slightly cratered summit of Mam, a view is commanded 
with which only those from I.ose Hill and Win Hill can 
compare. To the north, a point or two to the west, is Edale, 
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with the Peak plateau behind it; to the south, almost im¬ 
mediately below, is the Winnats gorge, and over and round 
to the right arc the limestone highlands towards Buxton. 

Left of the Winnats is Castlcton, and the full sweep of the 
incomparable—at least in Derbyshire—Hope Valley. Lose 
Hill terminates the ridge of which Mam forms a part, and 
which divides the Hope and Edalc Valleys. The squat¬ 
looking peak in the same direction as Lose, but on another 
and more distant ridge, is our old friend Win Hill, with 
Bamford and Stanage Edges just beyond, Froggatt Edge 
running away to the right, and Sir William Hill and Abney 
and Offerton Moors in the middle distance on the right. 

Follow the footpath so clearly defined along the ridge 
through the plantation of Back Tor until Lose Hill assumes 
the appearance of a neat grass-grown peak on the left, and 
then turn right down verdant footpaths and farm-track into 
the road leading to Hope, which is visible ahead, and so on 
through the village to Hope Station. 


WALK No. 21. 

A round from BAMFORD, under STANAGE EDGE, 
and by the River Derwent and enchantingly-placed 
Highlow. Distance about io miles. Cheap day return 
ticket to Bamford from Manchester, 3s. 8d. Or by North 
Western ’bus. 

B AMFORD, in Derbyshire, is one of the best walking 
centres in the county, and any rambler who set himself 
the task of exhausting its possibilities would need stout 
limbs and plenty of leisure. And at the end, he would find 
himself so captivated by what he had seen that he would want 
to start all over again. Even more may be said of Hope, 
which is the hub, and gives the name to the vale which is the 
most popular of all with the ramblers of Manchester and 
Sheffield. 

In this short round there is great variety in the walking, 
commencing with the fairway of a golf course, and proceeding 
by way of delightfully wooded lane, moorland and rocky edge, 
riverside, wooded slopes, and a further stretch of river. It 
provides some notable views, including one which is the key 
to the lay-out of this part of Derbyshire. 
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It is a little perplexing to give directions for the start. There 
is a path direct over the golf course near Bamford station, 
but it is a puzzle to find it, and a still greater puzzle to keep 
to it. The rambling organisations have been urging their 
members to use it, so that it will be more clearly defined. 
On leaving the station, turn right as though going to the 
village of Bamford, but immediately right again up the lane 
which flanks the links. In about half a mile, mostly climbing, 
at the extreme end of the fairway and near a bend in the road¬ 
way, there is a sign indicating a public footpath across the 
course. It is not possible to trace this path, but broadly 
speaking keep round the top side of the course until the deep 
dip of the brook comes into view which runs crosswise as a 
despairing hazard to the players. 

Work down to the footbridge across this, and at the top 
of the far bank make for the right-hand side of the birch tree. 
There is a directing board here to the top side of a barn which 
comes into view straight over the fairway, and beyond this 
barn the way becomes clear, because stiles may be seen and a 
path running diagonally right through the pastures and 
roughly towards the residence which may be detected among 
the trees on the top of the rise. 

The path leads into a lane by a farm, and this conducts to a 
road which swings up from Hathersage, lying over on the 
right in the valley below. Turn left up this road, and in a 
few yards take the right road turn, and keep to this pleasant 
lane through its fine wooded stretch. Keep to it where it dips 
over the brook and climb with it up the walled woodside 
(on the left) until the moorland is reached at the end of the 
wood and the great blocks of grit which form Stanage Edge 
come into view above half a mile ahead. Now turn right over 
the moor, and in time turn left with it until it rises to the level 
of the far end of the Edge. When on this top, with the wind¬ 
ing moorland road to Ringinglow and Sheffield ahead in the 
distance, and the basin of the Burbage Brook visible on the 
right front, double back at the fork in the roads, and return 
Hathersage way. Keep to this road and ignore the very 
steep, rugged way which runs out of it on the right and drops 
direct into Hathersage. 

When Hathersage Church spire and part of the village come 
into view in the fold of the hills below on the right front, it 
is worth while taking bearings. Looking squarely over the 
wall on the right over the country already covered, pick out 
the two peaks of Win Hill and Lose Hill. Win Hill has a 
blunt and rugged top, but Lose Hill, slightly to the left of it, 
rises to a nice shapely point. Behind Win Hill on the skyline 
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is Crookstonc Knoll running out right. Lose Hill is the start 
of the ridge which runs left and ends in Mam Tor and Rushup 
Edge. 

Looking direct over Hathersage arc the moors of Oftcrton, 
Shatton, and Abney, and swinging still farther left on the 
skyline is Eyam Edge running out to Sir William Hill, with 
Eyam Moor in the foreground. Go forward now until the 
Shcfficld-to-Hathcrsage road is reached, and turn right and 
descend with it as far as the remodelled inn standing back on 
the roadside. On the opposite side of the road to the inn go 
down a wallcd-in and weed-grown lane to the farms lying 
below, turn right and then left by the side of the farm, and look 
for a stile and path which conduct direct to a level crossing 
over the railway and to the side of the River Derwent. 

Incidentally, it is a notable view of the course of the Derwent 
which is obtained during this descent, and across it is the 
graceful grouping of wooded hills about Ilighlow which is 
the next objective on this walk. On reaching the river bank 
turn right along the pathway as far as the main road, and cross 
the Derwent by the widened Lcadmill Bridge. In a few yards 
turn right up the road to Highlow as far as the hall itself a 
mile away. All the way up views of Hathersage and the 
surrounding hills have been developing. 

Opposite the entrance to Highlow Hall turn in the gate 
on the right, and swing right over the brook, keeping to the 
main drive until it forks to Callow and OfTerton, respectively. 
Take the left prong to OfTerton and go at the back of OfTerton 
Hall, which shortly comes into view. 'This means taking the 
left-hand one of two gates, and in the farmyard, which is 
shortly reached, turn right and then left by the end of the cattle 
shippons, and proceed down the steep and narrowing lane. 

When almost at the brook, and before the lane lifts again 
ahead, turn in the gate on the right, go direct over the brook, 
swing right the far side of it, and keep to the main track until 
the River Derwent and the path along its bank come into 
view. Go forward up the river now by this path alongside 
until the bridge over the Noe at Shatton is reached. Go over 
this, turn right until the Derwent is crossed and then im¬ 
mediately turn left up to Bamford Station. 
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WALK No. 22. 

Prom EDALE over LOSE HILL, and by Hope, Shatton, 
and the Derwent to Hathersage. Distance about 9 miles. 
Cheap day return to Hathersage, from Manchester, 3s. nd. 

Or by North Western ’bus. 

“ /f^ IVE me a centre in Derbyshire from which I can walk 

'VjT daily within a radius of five miles, and yet find some 
of the finest scenery in the county ? ” Off-hand, the 
reply was “ Hope.” Except due south and a few points 
west of south, it is impossible to go wrong in marching out 
over the hills from Hope. Five miles radius includes both 
Win and Lose Hills, which are among the finest view-points 
in the county, the vales of Hope, Edalc, Ashop and Derwent, 
Bamford and Eyam Edges, and almost Stanagc, and all 
that delightful group of lesser moors on which the village of 
Abney is enthroned. 

Two of the daily walks which the inquirer would most 
certainly accomplish during the course of his holiday would 
be the crossing of the shoulder of Lose Hill and the swoop to 
Edalc 011 the far side of the ridge and the pastoral approach 
to Hathersage through Hope Valley, and they arc here strung 
together into one short but first-class ramble. 

Descend the incline from Edalc Station, and turn down the 
road under the railway bridge away from the village. Soon 
another road is reached which runs from cast to west through 
the vale, and the turn is left along it for about a mile. Having 
passed a cotton mill on the right and the private road to it 
and the small community of cottages round it, look out for a 
minor road—little more than a cart-track—which shortly forks 
away from the main road on the right and doubles back over 
the River Noe. While doing the first mile, by the way, it is 
worth while taking note of the ridge of hills stretching along 
the right-hand side. It ends ahead in the conical point of 
Lose Hill, and, working backwards, there is the ponderous 
hump of Back Tor, with the shale face broken and scarred 
like Mam Tor, and then comes a slight saddle in the ridge. 
The route lies through this by the birch tree which may be 
picked out on the slope on the right-hand side. 

Having doubled hack over the Noe, straighten out up the 
hillside, and a farnjpy passed (it is on the right), and the proper 
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track lies up the right-hand side of the wall, and not through 
the gate. The turn left is well marked higher up, and no 
further directions are needed to reach and pass through the gap. 
The surprise view on the other side is superb, and vies with 
the one just left behind. It reveals the western end of the 
Hope Valley, with romantic Castleton seen as an approaching 
airman secs the landscape. Turn left now along the close- 
cropped, turfy path which runs through the pine plantations. 
Do not climb to the summit of Back Tor, nor to the top of 
Lose Hill beyond, unless eager to compare the view with what 
Win Hill has to offer. 

The Peak Footpath Society’s direction posts are very helpful 
on this walk, and if the path is rigidly followed at about the 
same altitude as when first encountered a new sign is reached. 
Go forward beyond it, and when on the other side of the wall 
turn right by the most used path, and keep to it as it winds 
along the edge overlooking the mouth of the Vale of Edalc. 
Across, of course, is the rising ground to Win Hill, the twin 
sentinel with Lose Hill to this gateway. 

Work down to the road and go forward into Hope, which 
has been visible during the descent. Right incline across the 
Sheffield road, and go down the western end of Hope Church, 
cross the stream and mount the hill, taking the turn left to 
Brad well. Very soon, up the steep hill, there is another and 
an older sign of the Footpath Society, indicating the footpath 
to Brough by the site of the Roman camp of Anavio. 

Follow the track by the string of thorn trees, and at the end 
make across to the gateposts standing forlornly, and then 
follow another line of trees. In time cross a single plank over 
a brook, and as a guide over the last pasture before entering 
Brough, make a bee-line for the larger chimney which stands 
slightly up the hillside. On reaching the road turn left over 
the brook, and take the first turn right which leads between 
the cottage and the well and strikes up the hillside. Do not 
turn right with this road shortly, but keep forward for Shatton, 
which involves only a very short climb, and which keeps the 
Hope Valley continuously in view until the sunken lane is 
entered. 

Cross a picturesque ford, and go through Shatton, ignoring 
the turn right, which leads straight up into the hills, and take 
the next turn right in the direction of Offcrton. It is only 
200 or 300 yards beyond the ford. Keep faithfully to this road 
now, as it reveals more of the Hope Valley on the left for a 
good mile, and it will be found to rise sharply and then 
descend steeply, when the community of Offcrton on the hillr 
side is brought into view ahead. 

E 
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In the dip turn down (left) through the gate a few yards 
farther on, and make for the River Derwent, and then turn 
right to go down river this side of it. The path twists very 
much in negotiating a brook and wood, but keep working 
back to the riverside and in time path and river will be found 
to keep placid company. Cross over the substantial stepping- 
stones when the warning board to them is reached, and turn 
downstream by the path the other side, and shortly wind left 
with this path through the fields to the Sheffield road, and 
turn right along it into Hathersage. 


WALK No. 23. 

BAMFORD to HATHERSAGE, over Shatton Moor, 
round Bretton Clough, along Sir William Hill, and across 
Eyam Moor. Distance about 10 miles. Cheap day return 
to Hathersage from Manchester, 3s. nd. Or by North 
Western ’bus. 

W HAT part of Derbyshire pleases you most ? It might 
seem a puzzling question, but without much reflection 
the moors of Offerton and Shatton come into mind, 
and the wonderful views provided by them across the Hope 
Valley to Win and Lose Hills on the one side, and across 
Bretton Clough to Sir William Hill on the other. Yes, within 
a few miles radius of Abney is to be found a perennially 
attractive area. 

Bamford is the starting point. On climbing to the bridge 
over the railway, turn left over it, and in a few yards take the 
road running right in the direction of Castlcton. The River 
Derwent is crossed, and the main Sheffield to Castlcton and 
Manchester road followed for a short distance, until the bridge 
is reached (on the left) which crosses the River Noe just short 
of its junction with the more far-famed Derwent. 

Over the Noe swing right by the road for Shatton, and 
when in that little community of cottages and farms ignore 
the first road on the left, which doubles back Offerton and 
Highlow way. Go to the next one among the piggeries and, 
just short of the ford over a tiny brook, start the stiff climb 
(left) to Shatton Moor. It is well worth while looking back 
from time to time up the higher reaches of the Derwent where 
it flows alongside the straggling and invisible village of 

E* 
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Bamford, between Bamford Edge on the right and Win Hill 
on the left. In half a mile the road turns left, and then the 
backward view cuts out Bamford Edge, and brings more of 
Win into the picture, and also Lose Hill and, visible through 
the gap between them, which gives entrance to the Vale of 
Edale, is Crookstone Knoll. 

Keep going on beyond where the granite chippings end 
at the farm gate, and soon the now grass-grown road swings 
right. It is steady climbing to the heather-clad moor, and in 
time there is a breather along a level shelf which provides 
magnificent views over all the hills already mentioned and 
across the Hope Valley in the foreground. Go through the 
gate swung across the path to prevent sheep straying, and in 
time wind across an open moor in the direction indicated for 
Abney. Over this enchanting top a wider moorland track 
is soon entered, and the turn is right along this for a few yards, 
and then left, as directed by a signpost to Abney, through a 
narrow walled-in track. 

When the road through the quiet village is reached, turn 
right along it for a mile until on the top of the open moor 
and beyond the Grange Farm, which will then be seen on the 
left. Where the farm road runs into the one underfoot leave 
the “ highway,” and incline left over the common land, and 
go alongside the wall, the objective being the footpath visible 
ahead over the fields, which cuts out part of the road after 
it commences to turn towards Hucklow Edge. For some time 
now, along the left shoulder, there has been visible across 
Bretton Clough the few houses and the inn which comprise 
Brctton, and the route doubles back there eventually, and 
climbs to the top of Sir William Hill. 

Having reached the road again, keep swinging left with it 
so as to remain on the top of Flucklow Edge, and when clear 
of its trees note the grand sweep over the limestone country 
to Longstone Edge and beyond. Looking back over Great 
Hucklow—well, just a little to the left of it—it is possible to 
pick out Tideswell Church. The way is now straightforward 
along this breezy top by Bretton and over Sir William. When 
over the top, a mile or more beyond the inn, the red roofs 
of Grindlcford come into view in the distance, and Froggatt 
Edge behind, running right into Curbar and Baslow Edges. 

Very soon now a road comes in on the right from Eyam 
by Mompcsson’s Well, and opposite, on the left of the road, 
is the stile and gate and pathway over Eyam Moor to Flather- 
sage. Keep to the low-side path, which unmistakably guides 
across the moor and swings left, bringing Hathersage into 
view, and the full stretch of Stanage Edge. 
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When the wall steps have been climbed into the next road, 
go forward—that is, left in relation to the moor—and, in time, 
when the road bends left, go through the stile opposite, and 
down the steep bank for Hathersage. The rest of the way is 
obvious by Hazelford Hall at the feet, down the lane, and left 
on reaching the main road over Leadmill Bridge to the station, 
which is by the railway arch. 


WALK No. 24. 

BAMFORD to HOPE, round the foot of Win Hill, by 
doomed Derwent Village, and over the Moors to the 
Woodlands and the Vale of Edalc. Distance about 13 
miles. Cheap day return to Bamford, from Manchester, 
3s. 8d. Or by North Western ’bus. 

I F one could tire of the magnificent scenery through which 
the rivers Noe, Ashop, Alport, and Derwent flow, the 
tonic to be prescribed would be an excursion or two to 
the South. It is wonderful to come back and, taking Win 
Hill as the pivotal point, resume acquaintance with the familiar 
country within a five-miles radius of it. Change in the flatter 
reaches towards the Trent puts the hill country in a new 
perspective, or is it the proper perspective ? 

It has certainly been the personal experience that journcy- 
ings to the distant plain, delightful though they have been, 
have served as a piquant sauce to that fine joint, the Peak 
District. 

The early stages of the walk lie through Thornhill, which 
is at the foot of Win Hill, and Ashopton, which some day 
will be submerged in a huge dam, and the quick approach to 
Win from Bamford Station is to turn right on the main road 
as though going direct to Ashopton—not sharp right for the 
golf links—and 100 yards or so to turn left over the sleeper- 
composed bridge across the River Derwent. 

Good-bye has been said to main roads until Ashopton is 
reached, and the intervening stretch would take some beating 
for charm of river and hill scenery. Go forward, having 
crossed the river, until a large creeper-covered house is reached 
standing on the right, and swing right up the far side of it by a 
narrow lane between high hedges which leads to steps, and a 
bridge which conducts over what used to be a contractor’s 
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line, but which is now a ramblers’ track. Cross this, and mount 
more steps and continue into the village of Thornhill by the 
well-used cinder path. 

On reaching the road, turn right up it, and almost im¬ 
mediately sharply right again, as directed for Ashopton. This 
road brings to the riverside again in time, and on the way it 
may be pointed out that the hill across the valley on the right 
is Bamford Edge, that Win Hill towers on the left, and that the 
termination of Derwent Edge comes into view ahead, up the 
, valley. When the river is a close companion on the right, a 
bridge is reached which takes the traffic into Yorkshire, but 
the way is straight on this side the water until the old rail 
track is crossed again, and the same course is pursued a little 
higher up the side of Win Hill. 

Soon there is a choice of ways, and the route is left for a 
short and steep climb. It is worth it for the view afforded 
looking up the course of the river and right through the cleft 
of the hills where the Manchester road via Glossop winds its 
way to Sheffield. Climb to the point where another path 
joins, swinging round Win from the left at a higher plane, and 
where somebody with an eye for a view has put a week-end 
or holiday hut. Now descend again by turning right through 
the cattle gate, and note Ashopton in the valley bottom. The 
way down is unmistakable by the farm and over the River 
Ashop near its junction with the Derwent. 

Turn right towards Ashopton, and when over the Derwent 
turn left up the-road to Derwent village, an exceedingly pleasant 
mile and a half of road walking, if the time has been chosen 
when the week-end and holiday motor traffic to the dams is 
not at the peak. Keep to the riverside until the pack-horse 
bridge is reached near the entrance to Derwent Hall, and cross 
and continue (right) by the track over the hills which conducts 
to the Manchester road. Keep climbing by the better-marked 
track (sunken in places), and when the worst of the climb is 
over, turn right through a cattle gate and continue until 
familiar landmarks appear. 

Looking left over the Ashop Valley there is the ridge 
rising to Win Hill, and beyond it, over the Vale of Edale, is 
the cap of Lose Hill, running right to Back Tor and Mam Tor 
and Rushup Edge. Nearer on the left front is Crookstone Hill 
and Crookstone Knoll behind, and ahead, in the Snake and 
Glossop direction, arc the north-eastern slopes of the Kinder 
plateau. If on the right path — and it is not difficult to follow — 
there will soon be encountered a signpost which directs right 
for Birchinlce, which is where the navvies lived when the 
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dams were built, left for Hope, and forward towards Snake 
and Glossop to join up with the Doctor’s Gate path. 

In a full half to three-quarters of a mile beyond, where the 
hillside on the right appears to have been quarried, wind down 
left with the track and pass Rowlcc Farm, and so reach the 
main road. Cross and descend to the Ashop River once more, 
and climb up the far side, crossing another bridge which spans 
the newly-made feeder, and in 200 or 300 yards the track is 
joined which comes up from Alport Bridge. 

Double back left with it, and mount the hill, and remember 
to climb to the top of the ridge which runs cast and terminates 
in Win Hill. On the level top this track passes the leaning 
stone pillar with the square cap indicating the geography of 
the district. Keep going forward along this ridge, and pass 
right of the slight rise of Wooler Knoll, and in time Hope, 
which is the destination, comes into view, looking down the 
vale on the right through the wide entrance. The last mile 
or so is a steady descent, and the Hope road is reached by 
turning down one of the farm approaches running right. 


WALK No. 25. 

Over the top of Win Hill from HATHERSAGE to HOPE. 
Distance about 6 miles, including a stiff climb. Cheap 
return fare from Manchester to Hathersage, 3s. nd. Or 
by North Western ’bus. 

T HERE are many commanding viewpoints in Derby¬ 
shire, and the Sheffield rambler swears by Win Hill. 
He has some justification, and, furthermore, is it not 
on his doorstep ? If the Manchester rambler wished to 
reconnoitre the pleasure ground of his Sheffield brother, he 
could not do better than climb to the summit of Win Hill, 
because it commands the Stanagc, Bamford, Strincs and 
Derwent Edges, many miles of the flowing Derwent, much of 
the Longshaw Lodge estate in the distance, and the whole of 
the Hope Valley. 

There is a mild thrill in ascending for the first time to the 
summit of Win, particularly if the knowledge of this peak is 
confined to the aspect it presents from the Sheffield side. 
Coming down the Lady Bower gorge round the corner of 
Bamford Edge, Win Hill seems to fill the heavens, but from 
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the Hope side it assumes the appearance of a rather mean and 
absurd pimple set on an otherwise fair hill. 

Therefore climb it for the first time from the Sheffield side, 
and if, as you mount your rocky point at the top, somebody 
mounts the other point (there are two, one a couple of feet 
higher than the other) you will surely be tempted to exclaim 
“ Dr. Livingstone, I presume ? ” 

For the purpose of making a walk of it, take the train 
to Hathersage, but one may pick up the route at Bamford, 
and finish at Hope, if so minded. From the centre of 
Hathersage turn up the village for a few yards, as though 
going to the interesting church, but at the new bank turn left 
along the lane top side of the village cricket ground until a 
path drops away to the left over the Hood Brook, crosses a 
carriage drive, and climbs through a wood to a minor road 
leading up past Birlcy Farm. 

Just short of the farm on the left-hand side is a lane leading 
down to the footpath over the Bamford golf links. A signpost 
puts the rambler right in his direction, and the golf club by its 
notices keeps him to his course across the links, because the 
path is lost at times in the delightful fairway. 

Make for Bamford Station, but turn right up the main road 
to Bamford village just before reaching it, and take the first 
narrow vehicular bridge over the River Derwent on the left. 
On reaching a house covered with creeper and surrounded 
with shrubbery on the right, turn sharply round it, and you 
will cross the grass-grown track of a railway, and mount 
wooden steps to a footpath leading pleasantly into the village 
of Thornhill. 

Take the road bearing left through the village Aston way, 
and shortly leave it by another road on the right. This 
eventually leads through a gate to a grass track right up the 
eastern side of Win Hill, and as the ascent is made a broadside 
view is afforded of Bamford Edge across the River Derwent, 
and behind Bamford village. 

Toil upwards to the considerable plantation which appears 
to be at the top, and turn backwards from time to time to enjoy 
the views over the sinuous course of the Derwent. Hug the 
plantation round until the Summit of Win comes into view, 
and with a final effort surmount the peak. The hill is now 
conquered, and the pleasure-ground of the ramblers of two 
cities is a panorama at the feet. 

Looking over Bamford Edge Is the full length of Stanage 
Edge, and farther round to the left over the Lady Bower gorge 
and the Glossop road into Sheffield, is Strincs Edge. Nearer 
at hand, and still sweeping left, is Derwent Edge, and right 
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about face from the Bamford Edge is the Kinder group, while 
farther left is conspicuous Lose Hill, with Mam Tor and Rushup 
Edge almost behind it. Still farther left in the sweep are the 
limestone heights over the Winnats to Buxton, across Hope is 
Bradwell Moor, and closer at hand, still following the circle, 
is Shatton Edge., 

The greenness and the softness of the Hope Valley, running 
almost up to and caressing the feet of Mam Tor, arc indescrib¬ 
able in their charm. No wonder that the ramblers both of 
Manchester and Sheffield, however far they may roam, return 
again and again to this bewitching valley. 

Go forward over the twin rocky summit of Win, and where 
the Hopc-to-Ashopton path crosses, turn left and descend 
steeply through Twitchill farmyard, and pursue the obvious 
path to the bottom of the valley, over the railway line, to the 
road which carries (left) over Killhill Bridge to the main road 
from Edale. Here turn left into Hope, and left again in front 
of the church, for the station half a mile away. 


WALK No. 26. 

GRINDLEFORD to HOPE, through the happy Sheffield 
walkers’ country Burbage Brook, Stanage and Bamford 
Edges, and Win Hill. Distance about 12 miles. Cheap 
return ticket from Manchester to Grindleford, 4s. id. Or 
by North Western ’bus. 

S HEFFIELD ramblers arc fortunate in having so readily 
accessible to them such a delightful blend of moorland, 
woodland and brook scenery as the Longshaw Estate. 
Go where one will, there are corners in this estate, now, 
happily, preserved for all time, which cannot be surpassed in 
charm. 

Take the train to Grindleford on the Dore and Chinley line, 
and plunge almost at once into the delights of the tour. Go 
up to the railway bridge near the entrance to the long Dore 
and Totley tunnel, but do not cross the line. Turn down left, 
and left again over the brook, and sharply rise for a few yards 
to some cottages and bungalows. 

On the right, striking straight up to the wood between the 
bungalows, will be seen a footpath up which the route lies. 
Entering the wood there is soon a choice of ways, and'the turn 
is right towards the brook, but do not take any footpath 
steeply descending to it. Keep on the shelf, as it were, above 
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the stream, and if you have followed the directions carefully, 
there will soon be noticed on the right of the path a shelter 
built of stone and thatched with heather and provided with 
scats from which a pleasing view of the wooded slopes of the 
brook towards the station is commanded. 

Go up through the wood by the main path, and enjoy a 
delightful bit of glen scenery little less attractive than the 
Wyming Brook, which is nearer Sheffield, and which has been 
taken over by that city, and is now one of its happiest 
possessions. The path and upper reaches of the brook come 
together where the wood ends and the moorland begins, and 
the waterside should now be followed very closely. 

Where a plank bridge is encountered—it should not be crossed 
—there will be seen on the left across the moorland a sunken 
pack-horse road leading into the Shcffield-Hathcrsagc road, 
which runs through Millstone Edge Nick (left), and provides 
the Surprise View up the Hope Valley, regarded as the finest 
view in the Midlands. 

Follow the Burbage Brook almost to the roadway, and note 
across the moor on the right, as the ascent is made, the weathered 
pile of the Longshaw shooting lodge. When near the road 
cross a footbridge made of logs, and hug the other side of the 
stream, reaching the road through a wicket gate. 

Just over the bridge (left) is the curiously-shaped rock known 
as the Toad’s Mouth, and just up the road is the famous Fox 
Mouse Inn. Go a few yards in the direction of the inn, and 
take the Green Drive on the left which runs the full length of 
the fine basin of the Burbage Brook. This is now owned by 
the Sheffield Corporation, and the public may use it, and are 
likely to enjoy the privilege for some time if they will exercise 
the care which they arc urged to take. 

The combination of heather, millstone grit, and running 
water is as pleasing at this corner as anywhere in Derbyshire, 
and the pleasant walking conditions on this wide green drive, 
at one time sanctuary to the shooting parties, enhance the 
appreciation. Walk through the whole length of the basin 
under the lee of the Burbage Rocks (on the right), and com¬ 
manding attention on the left arc, first, the great pile of rocks 
known as Carl Wark, and, secondly, the larger and loftier 
group known as Higgar Tor, which is a great landmark in this 
part of Derbyshire. 

As the line of telegraph poles is reached, stretched across the 
top of the basin, Stanage Pole will be seen in the distance. 
This is the Sheffield walker’s guiding post when he tramps over 
to Hathcrsage via Redmires dams, and by the road the Romans 
made. 
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Turn left now, and just over the second bridge take the foot¬ 
path on the left which obviously cuts ofl a corner and brings 
out into the same road. At the next fork in the road turn right, 
leaving Higgar Tor and the keeper’s lodge on the left, and 
rounding the Cowper Stone on the right. The way is now under 
the lee of Stanage Edge. 

This is the country which provided the sombre atmosphere 
for “ Jane Eyre,” seen through the eyes of Charlotte Bronte, 
but “Moorscats,” where she stayed, is not visible, owing to 
an intervening hill. Cut off another corner just before a 
second fork in the road by the footpath across the moor on 
the right, and at a third choice of ways by a wood still keep 
to the top path on the right, and pass a cottage (on the right), 
and go straight on for another mile. 

Just short of the cottage, there will be seen the much-used 
pathway which comes over the Stanage Rocks from Stanage 
Pole and descends through the wood. There are some fine 
views on the left down the wooded valley towards Hathersage, 
but it is some time before the tip of the spire of Hathersage 
Church comes into view. On reaching the road which comes 
down from the Stanage Rocks, turn left alongside the young 
plantation, and then ignore the next turn left back to Hather¬ 
sage, and keep straight on up the side of the older and larger 
plantation. 

This part of the route figures in another ramble, but no one 
will regret approaching in a new way such fine walking country. 
Just over the breast of the climb, where there is a break in the 
plantation on the left, there is a pleasing view into the Hope 
Valley about the point where the Derwent turns left below 
Bamford. Across the valley are the Shatton and Abney Moors. 

There is then a dip, but at the top of the next short climb, 
when swinging right, under the Bamford Edge, Win Hill comes 
into view from the Sheffield side. To the left of it is the cap of 
Lose Hill, and the hills running left beyond it, and ending in 
Mam Tor and Lord’s Scat. To the right of Win Hill are the 
twin points of Crook Hill, and between them and Win, in the 
distance, is Crookstonc Knoll, running out from the Kinder 
group. 

There is a magnificent view of the Hope Valley on the left 
front, little inferior to the view from The Surprise, which is 
better known because it is on the main road, and furnishes 
a thrilling surprise on emerging from the rocky cutting. Do 
not turn down steeply left into Bamford village, but keep Win 
Hill ahead, and proceed to the main road near the Yorkshire 
Bridge Inn. Turn left along it for a few yards and then right, 
making for the Derwent, which is a very pretty river hereabouts. 
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Cross the bridge, turn right along the riverside, and mount 
the drive which crosses the track of the old light railway. 
Avoid descending (right) into Ashopton and turns doubling 
back left up to Win Hill top and Thornhill, and pursue a steady 
course, and, for some part of the way, a level course, along the 
shoulder of the hill. 

Go through two more gates after the railway crossing, and 
the path then strikes up the wallsidc on the left, and is crossed 
by the footpath which comes up from Ashopton. Take this 
footpath now (left) winding up the hill, and make for the 
signpost which is like a cross outlined against the black, craggy 
top of Win. This post directs over the well-defined path to 
Hope over the moor, down some steep and slippery fields, 
through Twitchill Farm yard, and straight down by the cart- 
track ahead over the railway line, and left over the River Noe, 
and left again into Hope. Hope Station is about half a mile along 
the Sheffield road on the left and up a short station approach. 


WALK No. 27. 

MILLERS DALE over the limestone tops to FLAGG 
where the hunt-races are usually held, and back through 
lovely Taddington and Monsal Dales. Distance about 
13 miles. Cheap day return from Manchester to Millers 
Dale (certain days), 3s. 5d. Or by North Western ’bus. 

R USK 1 N exploded with wrath when the railway was 
built over Monsal Dale, but there arc many who 
stoutly argue that the viaduct adds to the attractiveness 
of the view, and from observation of the crowds transported 
by charabanc nowadays to Monsal Head for the surprise 
glimpse of the dale, it would seem that an express train flashing 
over the stream adds to the spell which nature has so elaborately 
weaved in this limestone country. 

This route is quite a breezy and attractive walk from Millers 
Dale, and introduces some of the finest dale scenery to be found 
even in Derbyshire. When in the station yard at Millers Dale, 
turn down the steps on the right to reach the road quickly, 
double under the railway bridge, and descend to the Wye. 
Cross it by the bridge, and wind with the road to the right 
until, in about quarter of a mile, a flinty cartway forks out of 
it on the left. 
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When this track runs into a better road, keep straight on for a 
few more yards, and take the first turning on the right, which 
the signpost indicates is the way to Chclmorton and Earl 
Stcrndalc. This swings into the Buxton and Derby road 
opposite the inn. The way is now across and up the left-hand 
side of the inn, and in about a short half-mile, when the track 
bends right and a gate is passed through, climb steeply left to 
run into the farm track on the top. Keep to this as it runs left, 
and almost due south, over the uplands, passing through gates 
until it brings into what is called Moor Lane, running at right- 
angles across the countryside. 

The turn is now right along this for a few yards, and then 
left by a broad, grass-grown lane. The little straggling village 
of Flagg may have been seen ahead from Moor Lane, and also 
the spire of Monyash Church still farther afield and to the left 
of it. The pleasant grassy road underfoot leads to Flagg Lane, 
which should be crossed, and the substantial road then entered 
must be pursued until it bears left into Flagg itself. Do not 
take the first road turning on the left. Go through Flagg, 
past the hall and the inn set back from the road, until the parting 
of the ways is reached—right to Monyash, which is obvious, 
and left to Taddington. Turn left as though going to Tadding- 
ton, and in fact you arc going to the Ashford end of Taddington 
Dale. 

Ignore a road which comes in on the right, and take the next 
turning right at the cross-roads in the direction of Sheldon. 
In a good three-quarters of a mile, there will be seen on the 
left another of the pleasant grass-grown roads which run across 
the end of Deep Dale, visible on the left front when approaching. 
Follow this road, climb over the rise ahead, passing a farm on 
the right and cross another upland track, and when descending 
at the far side, take the first road turning on the right which 
leads to Taddington Field Farm, as marked on the one-inch 
ordnance map. This is almost a mile and a half from the 
Sheldon road. 

On entering the farmyard, incline slightly right to pick up 
the walled lane or paddock which runs in front of the farmhouse 
and leads to a cattle gate and a stile and a path right down the 
narrow little wooded dale. 

Follow the dale, and when it opens out keep on the left 
shoulder, and make down to the Buxton-to-Derby road, which 
you will sec running with the River Wye in the entrancing 
vale below. On reaching this main road, turn left Buxton 
way for a short distance, until the cafe and garage arc reached, 
and enter the stile opposite for the grand finish up Monsal Dale. 
Keep near the water by the unmistakable tracks, going up 
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river and left-hand side of it, and note the towering mass of 
Fin Cop across the water, and how it assumes a more shapely, 
conical aspect. 

Pass under the railway viaduct at the top end of the dale, 
and, if in a hurry to catch the train from Monsal Station, go 
through the stile which is in the wall near the footbridge without 
going over the river, mount the bank ahead, and reach the 
station via the limestone works. But, as the ramble is only 
a short one, many may wish to cross the river and follow it 
all the way up to Millers Dale, paying the toll at the mill to go 
through Watcr-cum-Jolly. 


WALK No. 28. 

GRINDLEFORD to EDALE, over Sir William Hill, 
Brad well Moor, and Rushup Edge. Distance about 13 
miles. Cheap walking-tour ticket from Manchester, 4s. id. 

A PPROACHING Derbyshire from the Sheffield side, 
which generally means via either Fox House or Owler 
Bar, reveals a road in the direction of Hucklow which 
appears to do its best to stand on end. It is a most formidable- 
looking road from the Longshaw side, but like many more 
formidable-looking obstacles, it is not so bad when tackled. 
This is the Sir William road, which links up in the most direct 
way Grindleford Bridge and Great Hucklow, and not to have 
tramped its full, breezy course across Sir William Hill is an 
omission on the part of a Derbyshire walker which must be 
repaired at the earliest opportunity. 

Start from Grindleford Station, and, to avoid the main road 
to Grindleford Bridge go rather out of the way by Padlcy 
Chapel and across the fields to the side of the River Derwent. 
To reach the old chapel, turn left at the top of the station 
incline—do not cross the line—and left again over the brook 
at the bottom. Keep to this road, working left and finally 
straightening out parallel with the line and shortly, after the 
bungalows and other dwellings arc passed, the farm is en¬ 
countered to which Padlcy Chapel is neighbour. Go to the 
back of the farm, and the old Chapel beyond is unmistakably 
revealed by its architectural relies—window arches, etc.—in 
the walls. 

Then immediately turn left over the narrow bridge which 
crosses the railway. Going down this road until the first field 
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is reached there is Sherrill Wood, across the River Derwent 
on the hillside, and it is behind this that the Sir William road 
climbs. At the first field, turn in through the gate on the left, 
and follow the electric power poles by pathway almost to the 
Derwent. Then cross the stepping-stones over the brook 
which here joins the river, and continue by the well-worked 
field footpath to the handsome Grindlcford Bridge. Froggatt 
Edge provides the sky-line ahead. 

Turn right over the bridge and right again at the top of the 
hill, as though going to Hathersage, and opposite the Sir 
William Hotel, near the war memorial cross, which is reached 
in a very few paces, turn left and begin the steep climb of the 
Sir William road. It is not straight here, but this commence¬ 
ment is not seen from the Sheffield side. Bend right and keep 
to this road as it straightens out for four and a half miles into 
Great Hucklow. 

Looking back as the ascent is made to an altitude of about 
1,400 feet, Froggatt Edge may be seen running out to Curbar 
Edge, and Curbar Edge to Baslow Edge, and still farther 
right and more distant arc the heights above Chatsworth 
House, where the water is collected in reservoirs to supply 
the fountains of the ducal mansion. Sherrill' Wood end is 
passed on the right, and then the road on the left which leads 
into Eyam by the well named after the heroic rector, Mom- 
pcsson. 

Over the top of Sir William there is a most expansive view 
forward, right, and left. Forward and left is the limestone 
country, and right is the gritstone scenery of Stanage and 
Bamford Edges and Win Hill. As the Barrel Inn at Bretton 
is approached, the hill thins out to Eyam Edge on the left 
and Bretton Clough on the right. That is Longstonc Edge 
bounding the far side of the valley on the left, and the Abney 
and Offerton Moors arc on the far side of Bretton Clough. 

Beyond the Barrel Inn do not take the first road left into 
Foolow, but farther on turn down left by the wood into 
Great Flucklow. Before reaching this wood the tower of 
Tidcswcll Church may be seen in the distance across the lime¬ 
stone pastures. In Great Hucklow shun turns on the left, 
and keep on through the village by its troughed water supply, 
and just beyond the Queen Anne Inn, which is on the left, 
take the first lane on the right, which in three-quarters of a 
mile crosses the Bradwcll road and mounts into Little Hucklow. 

Work through this tiny village, and at the next road en¬ 
countered turn right and in a few yards take the first road 
on the left. There has been some hard climbing since leaving 
Great Hucklow, and there is still more of it. In a mile turn 
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right along a grass-grown road, and keep walking in this 
direction by road and then by footpath for a good three miles 
over uplands which rise to 1,500 feet. Right ahead will be 
seen the broken face of Mam Tor in the ridge which runs 
(right) out Hope way and ends in Lose Hill, and this is the 
objective, because the route to Edalc lies through Mam Gap 
to the left of the Tor. 

When the signpost is reached which gives liberal directions 
over these heights, turn left a few yards in the Chapel-cn-lc- 
Frith direction, and then right up the wallsidc to pass Rowter 
Farm and the trees which arc a background to it. In time, 
cross over the Buxton-to-Castleton road, and continue by the 
obvious pathways to the gap in Rushup Edge. Hereabouts 
is Windy Knoll, where excavation richly revealed the bones of 
animals which once roamed this countryside—the food, and 
no doubt the terror, of prehistoric man. 

When through the gap the glorious Vale of Edalc is spread 
out below. Climb the iron steps on the left and cut off the 
bend in the road. Then cross the road and mount similar 
iron steps, and work down the pathway to Edalc Station, 
straight ahead in the valley over the river. 


WALK No. 29. 

HOPE to MILLERS DALE, by Monsal Head Surprise 
View, and the River Wye. Distance about 14 miles. 
Cheap walking-tour ticket from Manchester, 3s. 6d. Or 
by North Western ’bus. 

A MAN from the plains visited Derbyshire, and the 
effect of considerably less than 10 miles’ walking 
astonished him. “ I can go without fatigue at home,” 
he said, “ but your hills and rough moorland paths have 
discovered my limitations.” The strong Derbyshire air also 
drenched him like an opiate, and he vowed the next day that 
he had never slept as soundly for as long as he could remember. 

He would have to do a little more hill walking, one thinks, 
to accomplish with comfort this ramble, because four-fifths 
of it is a switchback, and the 14 miles or thereabouts makes 
demands upon the physical powers equal to 20 miles on the 
flat. Leaving the train from Manchester at Hope, cross the 
railway bridge and make for the Castlcton-to-Shcfficld road. 
Turn left upon it until a well-defined path is seen on the right 
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conducting to the village of Brough, which is somewhat 
notoriously marked by its chimney. 

Brough is famous as the site of a Roman camp which was 
unearthed in the angle made by the River Noe and the Bradwcll 
Brook, and it also has a famous mill, held by a family for 
falconry service in the time of Edward III. On reaching the 
mill, turn right over the bridge and shortly take a turn left 
between St. Ann’s Cottage and St. Ann’s Well, and commence 
stiff climb number one while fresh and eager. This road 
becomes a rough moorland track winding quickly right, so 
that as the ascent is made the before-mentioned chimney is 
rounded, and is soon below the walker over the right shoulder. 

Looking round for a moment Win Hill is across the Hope 
Valley, and on the left front is the fine peak of Lose Hill, with 
Crookstonc Knoll between the two in the distance up the 
Edalc Valley. Bamford Edge is to the right of Win. Con¬ 
tinuing the climb, the deep dough on the left is Ovcrdale, 
and the high point overlooking it is Shatton Edge. Just 
short of Bleak Knoll, at the top of the climb, swing left with 
the road. 

Soon turn right where a signpost points the way to the 
village of Abney in its remote fastness in the hills. The 
shapely rise immediately ahead seen while descending is 
Abney Low, and towering darkly beyond it is Sir William 
Hill. Turn right for a few yards along the road which runs 
through Abney and climb the stone steps in the wall on the 
left. Follow the path, and make for the right of Abney Low, 
passing a farm on the right. Take the indicated path for 
Brctton Clough, and descend steeply into this picturesque 
gorge, in which the people of Eyam drove and hid their cattle 
from the Highlanders in ’45. 

Brctton Clough, with its chiming brook, is a favourite spot 
with ramblers nowadays, and they cross it in great numbers 
at Stoke Ford lower down, and at Abney Grange higher up. 

Keep to the proper but tortuous path indicated by the step- 
laddcr-likc stiles, and the plank over the watercourse, and toil 
up the far side, through a defile, leaving a piece of land which 
has slipped on the left. Bretton Clough is curiously full of 
these shaly landslides, and John Derry has likened them to 
the Dolomites. When Nether Brctton comes into view on 
the right, take the path towards it up the wallside, pass through 
the stile, and continue up the roadway to Bretton itself, where 
the appropriately-named Barrel Inn is to be found. 

Turn left in front of the Barrel, and proceed as though going 
to the top of Sir William, but take the first turn on the right, 
where directed to Eyam. and follow it round left and then right 
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again in front of a picturcsqucly-placed house with terraced 
gardens on the hillside. 

Eyam lies below and is entered at the western end. Turn 
left up the main village thoroughfare, and the principal objects 
of interest arc to be noted on the left. First there is the perfect 
Tudor house, Eyam Flail, then come the plague cottages, 
followed by the church, with its unique sundial over the 
southern porch and its Saxon cross in the churchyard near 
the roadside. 

To describe all that there is of interest in Eyam and its 
history would call for a volume. If this walk be taken with 
the exploration of Eyam as the objective, by all means read 
up an account of the plague which smote the hamlet in the 
seventeenth century, and revealed the line qualities of heroism 
and leadership of the clergyman Mompcsson. 

Just beyond the church and school follow the road round 
to the right down an interesting wooded dell leading to the 
well-known Middleton Dale. Resist the attractions of the 
limestone crags of Middleton, filled with chattering jackdaws, 
and go straight across the dale road, cross the stream by the 
footbridge, and take the path running right incline. Keep 
to the proper path, and keep on climbing, because Longstone 
Edge has to be surmounted just to the right of its highest 
point. 

This Edge has been visible, almost filling the landscape, all 
the way down to Eyam from Bretton, and there arc innumer¬ 
able walkers’ footpaths over it, as there arc over Win Hill. 
When a lime kiln is encountered, the obvious route up the 
right-hand side of it, as approached, should be followed, and 
it will eventually dip and then climb by shooting butts. At 
the top, where many paths meet, as ribs of a vaulted ceiling 
converge at the boss, you will notice, if you look carefully 
straight ahead across country, the top of the spire of Bakcwcll 
(ihurch, the rest of the community being hidden behind the 
hill. Proceed by the footpath straight ahead, and follow it. 
almost immediately to the right round the shoulder of the hill 
scarred by workings, and Longstone will come into view on 
the right front at the foot of the Edge. The path may be 
detected winding down to it, and passing through a pleasant 
grassy cutting. 

At Longstone turn right through the village, noting the 
old cross on the village green, and the hall if the gates are 
open, opposite the Crispin Inn. Keep to the road through 
Little Longstone to Monsal Head, where one of the most 
attractive surprise views in Derbyshire over Monsal Dale, 
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with the River Wye bending through it and under the railway 
bridge is to be commanded from the end of the hotel. 

Descend to the Wye, and keeping to its right bank going 
upstream finish the walk with an easy but long stretch to 
Millers Dale. 

For this purpose it is urged that the toll should be paid at 
the mill, so that the river may be hugged through a much- 
praised limestone dell where the water is dammed for utilitarian 
purposes. The sharp turn up to the station on the right is 
sufficiently indicated on reaching the far end of Millers 
Dale village. 


WALK No. 30. 

A 12-miles round from BAKEWELL, encircling Haddon 
Hall, and revealing the crystal stream of the Lathkill. 
Cheap day return (certain days), 4s. 3d. Or by North 
Western ’bus. 


T HERE is only one Dovedale, one Lathkill Dale, and 
one Kinder Plateau, and the thrill of introduction to 
each is to be experienced only once, but there is infinite 
pleasure in renewal of acquaintance and in the approach to 
them from different angles. 

Bakewell is the starting and finishing place of this com¬ 
paratively easy round. Walk down the Bakewell Station 
approach towards the old town, and at the foot of the hill, 
short of the bridge over the River Wye, turn sharply left 
along what is described on the signpost as a “ by-lane only.” 
Follow this lane in its windings until it tops the well-wooded 
hills. On the right are the pleasant pastures through which 
the Wye meanders to Haddon Hall, and on the left the wooded 
ridge which is between the rambler and Chatsworth. 

This by-lane passes under a lofty railway bridge, by Coombes 
Farm, which is on the left, and also by a small service reservoir, 
which is one of the supplies of Haddon, and not always 
noticed unless attention is called to it. At the top of the rise 
take the right, and not the left, turn, and notice the fine sweep 
of wooded hills looking back in the direction of Bakewell 
Station. 

In 100 yards or so, turn left along a similar grass-grown 
cart-track which leads steeply down and under the railway 
to the main road between Bakewell and Derby. 

On the way down a fine view is obtained ahead of the hill 
on which the village of Stanton is situated, and which is about 
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the half-way house of this ramble. To the extreme left of 
this hill is a tree-covered circular mound, and the route lies 
at the back of this after leaving Rowsley. Turn left along 
the Derby road as far as the Peacock Hotel, and then turn 
right by the cross-like signpost and by the new parish hall, 
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proceed over the bridge, and immediately swing right again 
with the road, and start a stiff climb behind the tree-covered 
tor already mentioned. 

At the top go as straight ahead as possible, and note soon 
on the right-hand side of the road a stone platform which has 
been built where a fine view is commanded of Haddon Hall 
across the Wye in the direction of Bakewcll. Stanton and the 
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spired church arc approached through an avenue of elms, and 
the next turn is right, this side of the church wall, and through 
the village with its quaintly-named inn, the “ Flying Childers.” 

Ignore turns left, and follow the road in its steep and winding 
fall to the Bakcwcll-Wirksworth road. Turn right along this 
for a few yards, and take the first left round the end of the 
plantation. At the summit, in the wall side on the right, is a 
stile and a footpath which cuts off a corner. 

When back in the same road again, turn right with it and 
cross the River Bradford, which has just received the waters 
of the Lathkill. Turn left when over the bridge into the sweet 
village of Alport, and on reaching the main road, turn left 
over the River Lathkill, which is to be the close and captivating 
companion for the next mile and a half or more. 

Just over the bridge on the right-hand side is the stile to 
the footpath which runs upstream on the left bank, and this 
should be followed until the second bridge is reached, known 
as Conksbury Bridge. Towards the end the footpath winds 
away from the crystal-clear stream which drew such high 
praise from Izaak Walton, but Conksbury Bridge is soon 
reached by turning down (right) along the road which passes 
over it. Immediately over the bridge take the footpath along 
the right bank of the river for about half a mile, as far as the 
fishing lodge. 

Beyond the lodge turn up the winding and very steep road 
to the right into the grey-looking but pleasantly-situated village 
of Over Haddon. Pass the post office (on the left) in the main 
street, and take the first turn on the right, and bear left with 
it in front of the only hotel in the place. This commands a 
splendid view of the Lathkill Dale. Just beyond the hotel is 
a stile to a footpath which passes in front of a hollow tree and 
shortly bears left to a rough roadway below the rather pre¬ 
tentious house which is visible on the left. 

Turn down this road and left along the one which comes 
up from Conksbury Bridge and is signposted to Ashford and 
Bakewcll. In a few yards is a wall stile on the right and an 
oblique path across two fields almost in line with the spire of 
Bakewcll Church. Proceed through these pastures into a 
hollow, and ahead will be seen some steps sandwiched between 
a wall and a stout tree. 

Don’t mount these, but pass up the walled footpath to the 
left of the tree, proceed along the top-side of the cemetery, 
and then follow the road (right) by the south side of the 
church into Bakewcll. A turn left and quick right opposite 
the Rutland Arms Hotel will bring to the bridge over the 
Wye and the station approach, where the walk commenced. 
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WALK No. 31. 

MILLERS DALE to BAKEWELL, by Wye and Derwent 
and over Longstone Edge. Distance about 16 miles. 
Cheap day return ticket from Manchester to Bakewell 
(certain days), 4s. 3d. Or by North Western ’bus. 

W HAT more could one wish for on a summer’s day 
than a Derbyshire walk which embraces the Rivers 
Wye and Derwent, the solitudes of the interior of 
Longstone Edge, one of the finest churches in the county— 
Tideswell—with a chancel second only to Norbury (and that 
not in size), and one of the stateliest homes in England— 
Chatsworth. It is fine after a little hard going to relax in the 
evening, with thoughts of cricket engendered by a luxuriantly 
turfed pitch, and then to muse on the celebrities and characters 
who have found patronage at Chatsworth. Commanding 
among them stands Hobbes, the philosopher, with his quecrly 
ordered daily habits and his unrivalled stomach for sustained 
pipe smoking, which certainly in his case went with hard 
thinking. 

In short this is a walk from Millers Dale to Bakewell, via 
Tideswell and Litton, over Longstone Edge to Baslow, and 
through Chatsworth Park. On leaving Millers Dale Station 
take the pedestrians’ near cut into the road which doubles 
back under the line and drops steeply to the banks of the 
River Wye. Turn left round the inn at the bottom and con¬ 
tinue down the left bank of the river until beyond the church. 
Here the very steep fork in the road on the left should be taken 
which almost immediately rewards with fine views across 
and down the Wye. 

After the steep climb look for steps in the wall on the left 
and a green path which slants alluringly over the pastures 
and makes a bee line for Tideswell, not yet visible. Take this 
path, and when over the rise the heavily pinnacled tower of 
Tideswell Church comes into view. Continue by the path as 
far as possible, crossing one minor road, and turning left 
along a better one near a farm in the fold of the hills. No 
further directions are needed into Tideswell, and when ready 
to leave it pass along the south side of the church, and in a 
few yards along this wide street double back on the right by 
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a road to Litton which at once provides captivating views of 
Tideswcll church over clustered roofs. 

Proceed into Litton and through its ample centre, and 
beyond the post office on the right take the road to Cress- 
brook, but only for about three or four hundred yards. The 
turn now is left along a grass-grown cart-track, and soon 
this turns right and brings into a field and to the very 
lip of Tanslcy Dale. Turn left along this lip and make the 
best of the way down into the broader Litton Dale running 
crosswise. That is the Peter Stone on the left front broken 
away from the hillside and standing sentinel-like at the top 
of the dale. 

Wardlow Mires lies ahead, but not visible, over the saddle 
of the ridge, and the way thence is to cross Litton Dale and 
to incline right up a faint path which joins a better one near * 
the top tacking left. This brings to a stile and an occupation 
road conducting into Wardlow village. Turn left through 
this, passing the inn and also the school on the right, but just 
beyond the school there is a stile and a path on the right which 
leads direct to Longstonc Edge. Use it and keep the clump 
of trees like a tumulus ahead until a road is entered just short 
of it, and here turn right a few yards and then left on the 
minor road and track which will conduct right across Long- 
stone without mounting to its summit. Avoid a turn right 
in about quarter of a mile. The proper track—there is three 
miles of it—dips into a hollow which is as quiet as the grave 
on a week-day, and seems utterly remote from civilisation. 

A steep cross-path running left to Eyam and right to Long- 
stone is ignored, and in time the rambler is brought out on 
the far shoulder of the Edge to ground littered with the work¬ 
ings of man in his search for lead. Go close down the left- 
hand side of the coppice, and keep going in this direction 
beyond it, and finally wind down to the Calvcr to I lassop Road 
at a point where its magnificent avenue of trees ends. Go 
straight across and follow the road over the wooded hill which 
winds down cntrancingly the other side through Bubncll into 
Baslow, along the side of the River Derwent. During the 
descent Curbar and Baslow Edges are ahead, left and right, 
respectively. Cross the lovely old bridge into Baslow, and 
turn right by the church, and when beyond the new bridge 
over the river look for a path which runs at the back of the 
Peacock Inn on the right and which conducts over the Bat- 
Brook and brings into Chats worth Park drive near the lodge. 

Turn right now through the park and keep along the side 
of the cricket ground, and then proceed straight ahead to the 
moated Queen Mary’s Bower. Chatsworth House comes into 
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view slightly to the left of ahead, and is seen better still when 
crossing the Derwent by the classically designed bridge. When 
over the river follow the drive running left and winding right 
into the main highway through the park, and then turn left 
along this for a hundred yards or so. Now make for Calton 
Pastures. With the back turned on Chatsworth leave the road 
and go straight across the rising parkland for the wood which 
bounds it. Make for what appears to be the narrow part of 
the wood to the right of trees which extend into the parkland 
itself. You should hit a drive gate standing length-wise to 
you. Enter it, and take the path going up the bank on the 
right which brings over a wall stile into a lane. Turn left 
along this through three gates all close together, and go 
forward into Calton Pastures, swinging right up the centre 
of them by the green drive. Make for the group of trees 
ahead in the distance. 

A fair-sized pond is passed just short of them, and the tree 
clump itself is passed on the left-hand side, and a ladder is 
shortly mounted. Bakcwell and its fine church spire arc now 
superbly revealed. The winding green path over the railway 
line and the rest of the directions into Bakcwell are obvious. 


WALK No. 32. 

BUXTON to MACCLESFIELD, by Three Shires Head, 
and the River Dane. Distance about 16 miles. Cheap 
walking-tour ticket from Manchester, 3s. 3d. Or by 
North Western ’bus. 

T HERE is nothing much belter than country which is 
the source of rivers, and in that respect ramblers in 
the Peak are well blessed. The district is the mother 
and nurse of innumerable streams, some of them notable in 
literature, and all of them enchanting in scenery. Among 
them arc the Derwent and the Wye, the Dove and the Dane, 
the Manifold and the Churnet, and it is not a far cry to the 
source of the Trent. 

This ramble includes the Dane in its infancy. Take a 
walking-tour ticket from Buxton to Macclesfield, and if 
you arc not a stout walker you may shorten the distance by 
a good six miles by utilising the ’bus services at the start and 
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finish, and yet not miss a yard of what is likely to prove the 
most interesting and the least familiar part of the route. 

Leaving Buxton Station, take the St. John’s road along the 
top-side of the Opera House and Gardens, and proceed to 
Burbage Church, just beyond which, on the right, the old road 
should be followed which makes almost a bee-line for the 
Cat and Fiddle Inn, on the road to Macclesfield. It is collar 
work up to the gate beyond the cottages, and farther on, until 
the crest is reached and the Cat and Fiddle buildings break 
the sky-line. The Goyt rises in this basin, and where the old 
road dips deepest, just short of Moss House, the infant river 
is encountered running away to the right. 

Climbing to the inn, and looking back over the right 
shoulder, the hills across the obvious course of the Goyt arc 
Combs and Black Edges, and right in the distance on a clear 
day Rushup Edge and Mam Tor are seen. The members 
of the party who have used the ’bus arc joined at the Cat and 
Fiddle, and that part of the walk which is the objective of 
this article is commenced. Opposite the entrance to the inn 
is a track across the moors running slightly left, which leads 
to Dane Bower Hollow and the Buxton-Congleton road in 
about a mile and three-quarters. It is a boggy path, except in 
very dry weather, but real ramblers do not mind if the scenery 
is worth while. The most conspicuous hill ahead is Roache 
End, and it is the beacon hill for a part of this walk. The peak 
of Shutlings Low comes into view shortly on the right, round 
the shoulder of the near rising ground, and immediately to 
the left of it, in the far distance when the visibility is good, is 
Mow Cop, crowned by its ruined building which looks like 
an old Toby jug from some angles. The smoke rising beyond 
is from the potters’ squat kilns in the towns of Arnold Bennett. 

On reach the Buxton-to-Congleton road, one looks down 
upon the prattling Dane in the hollow running almost parallel 
with the road for a time, and then breaking away left for the 
Three Shires Head. The road should be followed (right) 
for about half a mile, when a green cart-road will be seen 
through a gate on the left leading to a farm. Don’t go into 
the farm, but wind right and then left down to the footpath 
along the bank of the Dane. 

The romantic spot known as Three Shires Head, because 
Cheshire, Derbyshire and Staffordshire meet there, is soon 
reached. There is a bridge spanning the Dane, and another 
the tributary to it. Do not cross either, but when you can 
persuade yourself to leave this alluring spot on a beautiful 
summer’s day, or preferably an autumn day, follow the cart- 
road which winds to the right round Cut Thorn Hill. 
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On the right front, across the Dane, Roachc End is now very 
conspicuous. Follow this winding road up to the farm, and 
double back left through the gate, and at the wall end on the 
right take the footpath cutting across the pasture to the 
continuation of the road which links up these hillside farms, 
and is their line of communication to the market towns of 
Macclesfield and Leek. It has been visible across the hollow 
for some time. Keep to this pleasant walkers’ road with its 
fine views over the Dane, as the course of that river is roughly 
followed. You arc still in Cheshire, but on the other side of 
the river is Staffordshire. 

As the descent is made to Midgley Gate, the pine woods 
on the Staffordshire bank make a magnificent picture, and 
just above the wood-line is the fabled Lud Church, the fissure 
in the hillside where persecuted worshippers were said to have 
assembled clandestinely in less tolerant days. As the road 
to Allgrcave is joined and followed right and up hill, Roache 
End is over the left shoulder. Continue to Allgreavc, where 
the road coming from Buxton to Conglcton, which was left 
at Dane Bower, is rejoined near the inn. Follow it left sharply 
down to the bridge over the brook which comes down from 
Wildboarclough, and note Shutlings Low on the right. 

Cross the Wildboarclough and Swythamlcy road and 
proceed up the Conglcton road to the summit, where another 
road comes in on the left from Dane Bridge, and a third runs 
away at right angles to Langley. From this eminence, if you 
look straight over the Dane, now winding away to the left 
through its most beautifully wooded and placid sweeps, fine 
views may be obtained of the Roaches, great rocky prominences 
in the direction of lengthy Morridge, which is the far sky¬ 
line on this side. Hen Cloud, near Mccrbrook, is the most 
conspicuous mass standing in isolation from the Roaches, 

The direction now is right along the Langley road to Sutton, 
with fine views from this ridge of Sutton Common and Bosley 
Minn on the left, and the Cloud End ridge sitting in the saddle 
of them beyond. Turn sharply left beyond the Hanging Gate 
to Sutton, and leave Langley in the great hollow on the right, 
with the quarried Tegg’s Nose standing sentinel over the 
reservoirs of Macclesfield. At Sutton the less vigorous 
walkers may take the ’bus again into Macclesfield. 
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WALK No. 33. 

CONGLETON to MACCLESFIELD, over the top of 
Bosley Minn. Distance about 13 miles. Cheap walking- 
tour ticket from Manchester, 3s. 3d. Or by North Western 
’bus. 

T HE view from Bosley Minn, which is just within the 
Cheshire boundary, south of Macclesfield, is one of 
the most striking obtainable within comparatively 
easy reach of Manchester ramblers, and yet how few seem 
to know it. To quite a dozen inveterate walkers the question 
was put, “ Have you ever been over Bosley Minn ? ” and 
surprising to relate, there was not one affirmative answer. 

The Minn falls naturally into a walk from Congleton to 
Macclesfield, and the distance is no more than about 13 miles 
—interesting all the way. 

At Congleton Station do not cross the line, but turn left 
along the main road to Biddulph and the Potteries, and notice 
immediately, when crossing the canal bridge, the view of 
Cloud End down the waterway on the left. Much will be 
seen of this sombre bluff throughout the day from many 
angles. In a short half-mile turn down left by the road which 
flanks Mosslcy Church, and proceed to the picturesque village 
known as Danc-in-Shaw. 

On the way fine views arc obtained of Congleton Edge over 
the golf links on the right, and away on the right front is 
Biddulph Moor, the source on the other side of the ridge of 
the River Tregt. There is a stiff' climb up the sandy and rough 
roadway straight ahead, but it holds out and richly fulfils the 
promise of views, and the roughness of the way is a deterrent 
to much vehicular traffic. 

Avoid the left turn to Bosley by the Coach and Horses Inn, 
and keep on climbing the Leek road, noting, as the ascent is 
made, the increasing attractiveness of the backward view over 
Congleton Edge and the Cheshire Plain, with the railway 
viaduct right of Congleton Station a pleasing object in the 
landscape. 

Ignore turns right and left, and follow as straight a course 
as possible, finally accepting the telegraph poles as guide. 
After a bend right and a dip, the road rises again, and there 
will be seen on the right, ahead, the end of Biddulph Common, 
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and on the left of the road a pine wood which shelters from the 
winds this side a house which will shortly be passed, and which 
has much clipped yew or box in its gardens. 

In this wood near the house will be noticed from the road¬ 
way an upright stone which marks the Bridestones, one of 
the two megalithic monuments in Staffordshire. The other 
is the Devil’s Ring and Finger, near Mucklcstone. There are 
a few large stones assembled in some sort of formation which 
has suggested a grave, but nothing to thrill and set the imagina¬ 
tion working like the circle of prostrate stones at Arbor Low. 

Just beyond the Bridestones the summit of the ridge, which 
runs out left and ends in the Cloud, is reached, and a splendid 
view unfolds. Peeping round the Cloud End is the familiar 
peak of Shutling’s Low, and as the road straightens out there 
is the rounded Gun Hill ahead across the valley, with the 
jagged edges of the Roaches behind. 

Follow the telegraph poles for about a mile and a half, and, 
having turned left by the wheelwright’s, look out for the 
Crown Inn on the left, and turn down the lane (left) this side 
of it. Soon the quaint little church of Rushton with the 
wooden roof to its tower comes into view on the right, but 
go on, dip and rise and turn right, ignoring the gated entrances 
to the farms. 

When the church is immediately on the right hand there is a 
lengthwise view of Rudyard Lake to the left of it—a beautifully- 
placed artificial sheet of water. 

Rushton is a convenient halting-place for refreshment, and 
if the railway line is crossed with this object it must be re- 
crossed when the walk is resumed, because the minor road is 
now taken which runs more or less parallel with the line on 
its left-hand side when the rambler has turned his back on 
Rudyard Lake. Proceed for a short distance until there is a 
choice of ways, and turn down sharply right just beyond 
the mill or farm. A brook is crossed by a footbridge, and 
the next turn is right, round the building with a mill-like 
chimney, and under the railway line into the Lcck-to-Maccles- 
field road. Turn left along this road as far as the bridge over 
the River Dane, and note the richly-wooded reaches upstream. 

Proceed, noting the Cloud, which now stands out boldly 
on the left, and 100 yards beyond the farm on the right, mount 
the ladder-like stile (on the right), and cut off a corner to the 
road which comes down from Bosley Minn. Go up to the 
mound with trees upon it, and incline left over the field, or 
you will miss the stile into the roadway. Turn right through 
the gateway up this farm road, and wind round left to the farm, 
and then turn right and climb up through the charming little 
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wood. At the top of the rise beyond the wood, where there 
is a turn right to a farm and a turn left, take the left turn and 
keep on climbing. 

Be sure and close all gates, and when through the next farm¬ 
yard keep on climbing. There is a pathway which runs right 
across country from the yard to Winclc Grange—the building 
in view—and Danebridge. Ascending above the farm, and 
passing left through the first gate, the cart-track is now sharp 
right to the summit, and the view extolled at the commence¬ 
ment is soon reached. Look back first, however, at the fair 
view over Staffordshire. There is the swell of Gun Hill; 
to the left, behind it is The Morridge, then the dark, conical, 
isolated mass of gritstone, Hen Cloud, and to the left the long 
line of Roaches. 

The Dane is lost in the wooded folds in the foreground, but 
right over on the left are its hilly gathering grounds. Rudyard 
Lake contributes to this scene. 

And now for the far view over the Cheshire Plain. Looking 
over the gate, Bosley Reservoir lies at the feet. Commanding 
views are obtained of Cloud End and the railway viaduct, 
and in the distance, if the day be clear, may be picked out 
the Peckforton Hills and Bccston Castle. Pursue the track 
over the curlew and plover-haunted heights, and turn left and 
right with it—it is a public right of way—and finally enter the 
Congleton-to-Buxton road. 

Turn right down the road, and then left along the first 
drive to a farm and apply all the sense of direction that can 
be mustered to keeping to the proper path which leads to 
Lowerhouse on the Sutton-to-Cluelow cross-road. Go 
through the gate on the left just short of the first farm, and 
you will find a stile across the meadow in the hedge on the 
right. Turn left through this to the second farm, turn right 
over the brook, and left along the farm road through a gate 
to the third farm. Turn right beyond this, and at the end of 
the track strike straight up the fields along the hedgeside, 
picking up the stiles as you go. 

The path is nowhere well defined, except on the Ordnance 
map, but finally make for the farm in the angle made by the 
lane which comes down from Crokcr Hill side on the left 
and joins the Sutton road. The exit stile into this lane is 
round the back and just below the farm buildings, tucked 
away in a corner. Go down into the main road, and turn 
left through Sutton, and so on into Macclesfield. 
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WALK No. 34. 

A North Staffordshire round, from RUSHTON over GUN 
HILL and by the Roaches, and through the beautiful Dane 
Valley. Distance about 14 miles. Cheap day return 
rail ticket to Rushton (certain days), 3s. By North Western 
bus, 3s. 3d. 


N O apology is made for attempts in this book to induce 
Manchester ramblers to sample North Staffordshire 
scenery, and this is a walk which may conveniently 
be planned as a round from Rushton, which lies between 
Macclesfield and Leek. 

Leaving Rushton Station, pass in front of the Railway 
Hotel and proceed to the main road, turning right along it 
as far as the Royal Oak. Here, leave the traffic and go straight 
up the steep minor road with doll-like week-end houses built 
on its banks, and make the acquaintance of Gun Hill. 

It is well worth while, because Gun is breezy and health- 
giving, provides magnificent scenery, and is a paradise for 
the wild creatures of the English countryside. At the top 
of the steep climb, take the first turn left, where the way is 
indicated to Dane Bridge and Mcerbrook, and soon turn 
steeply right with the road, and keep to it for a full mile until 
a network of roads enclosing a triangular patch of trees is 
reached. 

Here ignore the first road on the right which doubles back 
in the Leek direction, and take the second, which is a con¬ 
tinuation of the road up the far side of the plantation from 
Swythamley. This road leads round and over the top above 
the heather line, and in a full two and a half miles brings to 
the village of Mcerbrook, which nestles in the valley not far 
from Tittesworth Reservoir, into and out of which the waters 
of the River Churnet flow. The church tower with its red 
tiles is a landmark. 

During this descent, magnificent views arc commanded of 
the rocks which arc known as the Roaches, and which so 
amazed dear old Dr. Plot. Hen Cloud is the great conical 
mass standing by itself on the right and apparently broken 
away from the other long ridge which comprises the other 
Clouds. It is through the gap between the Hen Cloud and 
these that the rambler’s path lies. 
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On reaching the inn, turn right, and in a few yards look 
for a path down the side of one of the cottages on the left. 
It leads into a meadow, and cuts diagonally right to a bridge 
in the corner over a brook. 

Cross and proceed up the meadows, making for the gap 
to the left of Hen Cloud. The path is not very distinct in 
places, but it passes a cattle shelter in one of the fields, or some 
such building, and eventually winds through the yard of a 
handsome old farmhouse, which stands just below the road 
which runs under the lee of the Roaches. 

Passing through the farmyard in front of the house, turn 
left up the far end of it, and up the bank is the stile giving 
access to the footpath to the before-mentioned road. Turn 
left along this road for a few yards as far as the cottage built 
in the Roaches, which is known as Rock Hall, and then take 
the path which strikes diagonally right through the gap in 
the ridge. 

Here again the way is not too easy to follow, but remember 
not to descend on the right into the dip of the watercourse, 
and not to ascend the steep incline of the Roaches on the left. 
Straighten out through the gap, and steer a middle course, 
and very quickly a cart-track should be picked up which runs 
straight on into the road which comes down from the heights 
near the Royal Cottage Inn on the Lcck-to-Buxton road, and 
swings under the far, or north-eastern, side of the Roaches. 

Having reached this road safely, turn left along it, and 
accept its faithful guidance. Those further rocks on the right- 
hand before turning left, flanking the Lcck-to-Buxton road, 
are the Ramshaw Rocks, which so arrest attention by their 
weathered fantastic shapes when seen from the highway. 

On the far side of the Roaches is the great basin of Goldsitch 
on the right, and glimpses are caught of Flash, the highest 
village in the county. To the left are the uplands of three 
counties which give birth to the Rivet* Dane. Where the road 
bends left round what is known as Roachc End, there is a line 
picture on the right-front of the woods which clothe Black 
Brook and stand above the Dane. Having turned left, two 
gated ways arc encountered, and the one on the right should 
be taken. This affords a splendid view on a clear day of The 
Cloud, near Conglcton, and the highlands of East Cheshire. 
The scenery is superb from this point onwards. This minor 
road goes through Clough Plead, and in about two miles 
enters the road up from Rushton. 

Now turn right over the bridge, and facing a lodge and 
entrance to Swythamlcy Park, and continue with the road all 
the way round the park wall, and eventually down (right) 
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round another lodge and entrance, and so to Dane Bridge. 
Having crossed the Dane into Cheshire, turn left just short 
of the first cottage on the left, and proceed along the path 
the full length of the beautifully-wooded stretch of the Dane 
Valley, which rivals the best open parts of Dovcdalc. Cross 
the river eventually near a deep weir fitted with trout ladders, 
and then turn right, and walk along the bank of the canal- 
like feeder to the second stone bridge. Cross this, go right 
incline up the pasture almost to the farm, pass through the 
swing gate on the left, and hug the hedge (right) through one 
or two fields until a cart-road is crossed. Then hug the hedge 
on the left, and so finish in the hamlet of Rushton ahead. 


WALK No. 35. 

RUSHTON to CONGLETON, introducing a delightful 
corner under the shelter of the Cloud, and a great view 
over the Cheshire Plain. Distance less than 6 miles. 
Walking-tour ticket, Macclesfield to Congleton, from 
Manchester, 3s. 3d. Or by North Western ’bus. 

np HIS half-day stroll includes one of the most charming 
II and little-frequented corners of north-west Staffordshire, 
and a wonderful and sustained view over the Cheshire 
Plain from an altitude of about 700 to 800 feet. 

The charming corner is on the eastern slope of the Cloud, 
just before rounding the nose of this bold projection into the 
plain. A minor road leads up from Rushton Station, and this 
dwindles to a grass-grown farm track which tries its best to lose 
itself in a wooded cleft in the foothills through which winds a 
tiny stream crossed by a stone arched bridge where there is a 
tinkling fall of water after showery weather. 

It is rarely that one meets anybody but a farmhand in this 
wholly delightful retreat, which is a paradise for the bird-lover 
and the botanist. It has a worthy approach from Rushton, 
affording glimpses of the frowning Cloud, and almost un¬ 
interrupted views on the right hand of Bosley Minn and Sutton 
Hill, and the well-wooded valley of the Dane. 

When on the shelf-like side of the Cloud, making the way to 
Danc-in-Shaw and Congleton Station, the view on the right 
front, extending beyond the blue haze of Congleton’s smoke, 
includes the bold bluff on which Bccston Castle stands, and the 
Peckforton and border hills of Wales. 
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It is most likely that when the finish of the walk is reached 
the sun will be sinking behind the Cloud, and then it will be 
realised why some people say that this hill came by its name 
because of its dark, lowering appearance. 

From Rushton Station cross the line, and turn right by the 
minor road, and keep straight on for a good quarter of a mile. 
Then a mill will be seen on the right with its pond and a few 
homesteads ahead. Keep to the main fork left, and soon 
straighten out again until brought head-on to a fairly pretentious 
house. There is another bend left in the road here which must 
be followed, and in a short half-mile it will be noticed that most 
of the traffic, from the better surface provided to the road, takes 
a steep turn left at a corner where stone has been quarried in 
the past. 

But the rambler’s way is straight on by a road which becomes 
more thickly covered with grass as a large farm is passed on the 
right. Beyond the barn of this farm, and looking over the gate 
through the stockyard, there is a very attractive glimpse of the 
River Dane flowing under the boundary bridge of the 
Macclesfield road. Soon turn up left, as though making to 
cross the ridge which terminates in the Cloud, but there is a 
turn right shortly by a still greener road, winding steeply, and 
lost to view in the wooded hollow. 

Follow its windings over the brook in the bottom and climb 
out of the wood beyond, and then turn left away from the 
blind end which leads to a farm only. Keep to this road until 
it brings into what looks like a first-class highway sweeping 
up from Bosley on the right front, and making left to Congleton, 
Biddulph, and the Potteries. 

Turn left along this, and mount swiftly and double the end 
of the Cloud. Accept the guidance of the heavily-wired tele¬ 
graph poles until the descent to the mill about a mile and a 
quarter away. Go beyond the mill, and turn right where the 
signpost at this mazy corner directs to Congleton Station. It 
is a sandy, minor road again for a time. 

In about half a mile a road comes in on the right which makes 
a more direct line for the town of Congleton itself, but it should 
be ignored. Beyond this point sweep right with the road 
whenever in doubt, passing the Coach and Horses Inn, diving 
under the spur railway line, and going straight forward through 
pretty Danc-in-Shaw until the Biddulph-to-Conglcton main 
road is entered. Here turn right towards Congleton, and the 
station will be reached just by the canal at the level crossing, 
a mile short of the town. 





The Lathkill Dale, towards Monyash. 
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WALK No. 36. 

RUSHTON to LEEK by the source of the River Trent, 
and an extension by Rudyard Lake. Distance to Leek, 
9 miles. The full round to Rushton, about 12 miles. 
Cheap day ticket (certain days) from Manchester to 
Rushton, 3s. Leek, 3s. 6d. Anywhere ticket, North 
Western ’bus, 4s. 

O THER rambles have touched early stages of Dove, 
Derwent, Wye, Govt, Manifold, Lathkill, and minor 
streams rising in the Peak District, and this is a 
pilgrimage to the uplands of North-west Staffordshire, which 
give birth to the mighty Trent. This river, which drains so 
many counties, and finally pours its accumulated waters into 
the Humber, and so into the North Sea, rises on Biddulph 
Moor. 

Cross the line at Rushton Station, and immediately turn 
left top-side of it and swing right up the steep field-side cart- 
rut to the farm on the hill. Wind right, and then left among 
the farm buildings, and pass through a gate into a road. Fat- 
back over the right shoulder arc the East Cheshire Hills, with 
Shutling’s Low the most shapely peak. Go forward by the 
road now, and soon turn left with it and follow its ups and 
downs until the Crown Inn is reached on the principal road 
over the saddle of The Cloud into Congleton. Cross over 
this and proceed by the road almost opposite which swings 
right to a ford over a brook. Just over the footbridge, on the 
left, will be seen a gate with a stile to it. 

Mount this stile and take the long field path which cuts off 
a considerable corner in the road—but the way round by the 
road is better in winter or when it has been very wet. The 
path is clearly marked, and inclines left over several pastures, 
finally straightening out steeply up the hill to Biddulph Moor 
alongside a trickle of spring water. On reaching the road which 
runs along the south side of Biddulph Moor, turn left along it 
and keep to it for about two and a quarter miles. 

If you look back soon down one of the roads on the right, 
over the top of an adjoining farm there is a pleasant glimpse, 
stretching illimitably to all appearances, of the Cheshire Plain. 
The community of Biddulph Moor is passed on the right, and 
soon Crowborough, near the source of the Trent. Then 

c 
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come the first substantial cross-roads, and the attractive high¬ 
way underfoot must be left after about two and a quarter miles 
of it. 

The road to be taken left and downhill towards Horton 
comes straight up and over from Knypersley on the right. 
In a quarter of a mile take the right fork down a pleasant 
tree-shaded lane, and keep to this road as far as possible, 
passing by the clean-looking Gratton, with its general store 
at the corner. When the turn must be made, turn right by 
Gratton Hall Farm, and follow this road a mile and a half in its 
windings over the Horton Brook until it runs into a pretentious- 
looking road, which is very much used by the Potteries people 
on their way to lludyard Lake, which lies now to the left. 

There is a stile almost hidden in the hedge across this road 
(slightly left incline), and this cuts off a corner up the hedge 
side to the road to Longsdon. Go round with this road into 
Longsdon, and enter the main road from the Potteries to Leek, 
which lies left over the River Churnct. The station is near 
the gasworks, a mile and a half from the Longsdon corner 
and considerably short of Leek. 

This round will not be far enough for many, so they are 
advised not to take the right fork to Gratton when descending 
from the Lask Edge end of Biddulph Moor, but to proceed to 
Horton, revealed by its church tower, and then by footpath 
direct to the popular south-eastern end of Rudyard Lake. 
Walk up the left-hand side of the lake back to Rushton. 


WALK No. 37. 

PENISTONE to BAMFORD, across the Ewden and 
Agden brooks, Bardike, and Lady Bower. Distance 
about 18 miles. Cheap walking-tour ticket from 
Manchester, 3s. 8d. 

I S there a road-walk, within easy distance of Manchester 
and Sheffield comparable in scenery and romantic as¬ 
sociations with the stretch between Midhopcstones and 
Lady Bower, across the Yorkshire-Derbyshire border ? 
Apart from the splendour of the moorlands there arc the 
magnificent doughs of the Ewden and Agden rivers and the 
Strincs Dike. 

Having tramped nearly two miles from Midhopcstones in 
the Derbyshire direction, the Surprise View is reached over 
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the course of the Ewdcn, and the rambler vows that nothing 
could be more fair, but a few miles farther on he wonders 
whether he must not revise his opinion and give the prospect 
over the Agden first place. 

Here is romance, too. This second viewpoint is the Bardike, 
where ancient warriors fought, fell, and were buried—a land 
of battle and strange priestly rites, and place-names which 
have persisted, in some form or other, down the ages. The 
gamut of sensations docs not exclude even tragic reflection, 
because the Dale Dike reservoir is passed just before Strines 
is reached—the reservoir which burst its embankment in 1864, 
drowned 244 people and caused material damage for which 
the company had to find £373,000 by way of compensation. 

Detraining at Penistone, walk down the station approach 
and turn left under the line. Ahead two roads fork—the one 
on the right is to Manchester, and the one on the left is 
Shrewsbury Road, in which the Carnegie Library stands on 
the left and the parish church crowns the top on the right. 
At the top turn left round the Rose and Crown and keep to 
this road where it dips and then rises to the newly-erected 
community named Cublcy. Keep in the Midhopc direction 
as signposted until nearly a quarter of a mile beyond Cublcy, 
and, after passing a farm and some cottages on the right, take 
the first turning on the right—a rough sort of lane beyond this 
little cluster of dwellings and running in front of some of 
them. 

Never mind about a faint footpath reached shortly on the 
left, which cuts off a corner if one knows it well. Go to the 
next turning on the left, which is a similar sort of lane, and 
proceed the full length of this until the better road across 
Langsett Common is reached. Turn left only a few yards 
along this, and follow another lane right. Pass through the 
gate at the end and go down by the right-hand side of the 
farm buildings, hugging them closely. A sunken path is 
now entered between walls, and it is very roughly paved aj 
the start with stones which have been deeply worn by feet 
through the ages. At the end of this defile, which in wet 
weather is almost like the course of a brook, mount the stile 
on the left and immediately turn right and go straight down 
the field without altering course. 

The tiny hamlet of Midhopcstones can be seen ahead in 
the hollow, with a road bending away from it and climbing 
steeply to the Ewdcn Moors. This is the road to be followed, 
but to reach it go straight down by path and dell, turn under 
the bridge of a line which was used in the construction of the 
waterworks scheme, and cross the Manchcster-to-Shcffield 
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road. Go forward by Midhopcstoncs, and commence the 
climb of the road pointed out when descending from Langsett 
Common. The directions now are simple for the next io 
miles. It is a ease of keeping to this alluring road and refusing 
to be beguiled by all that run left to Bolstcrstonc, Wigtwizzle, 
and Bradfield. It is locally reckoned eight and a half miles 
from Midhopcstoncs to Strincs Inn, and the road must be 
followed a mile and a quarter beyond this hostelry. 

It is just short of where the pylons cross the road carrying 
their live wires that a turn is made right along a grassy track 
across the moor. For a time pylons and track keep company, 
and then the pylons go straight down left towards the Shcffield- 
Manchcstcr road which runs via the Snake and Glossop. 
Looking across towards this road the bold escarpment beyond 
is Stanage End. The grassy track passes through gates and 
a farmyard, and the Cap of Win Hill is seen straight ahead. 

On the right front is Derwent Edge, with the wheel stones 
crowning it. This track finishes up as a footpath which 
converges on the Manchester road, and joins it at Cut Throat 
Bridge after having negotiated the steep banks of a brook. 
Turn right down the road through one of the most picturesque 
corners of Derbyshire. The Lady Bower Brook is a purling 
companion below on the left, and it sinks deeper and deeper 
in the woodland, while the edge across it seems to become 
more precipitous. This is better brook scenery than Wild- 
boarclough in Cheshire can furnish, and the Clough Brook 
merits high praise. 

Just beyond the Lady Bower Inn turn left where the way 
is indicated to Bamford. It is a steep drop and wind over the 
brook, and when straightening out on the far side there is a 
fine close-up of Win Hill, and to the right of it an attractive 
view up the course of the Ashop river as it comes down 
parallel with the Manchester road. Just beyond the Yorkshire 
Bridge Inn (on the right) turn down the road on the right 
which crosses the River Derwent in the valley. This detour 
from the main road is recommended because the stretch 
through Bamford village is tedious. This alternative way runs 
attractively along the side of the Derwent downstream, and 
when it winds away right and climbs to the stone village of 
Thornhill it reveals Bamford Edge across the river in more 
imposing prospect. 

On arriving at Thornhill keep bearing sharply left as though 
going to Bradwcll, but 40 yards down the road turn in left 
by the gable-end of some cottages, almost concealed, and 
there will be seen, inclining right, a cinder footpath through 
a narrow stile. Follow this, and eventually descend steps 
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and cross a bridge over the now disused track of a contractor’s 
railway. Work round in front of the considerable house 
which stands here, and follow the roadway over the Derwent 
into the main Ashopton-Hopc road again. Turn right along 
this, and the station is quickly reached. 


WALK No. 38. 

A 14-miles round from PENISTONE to DENBY DALE 
and picturesque Cawthorne. Cheap return fare from. 
Manchester to Penistone, 3s. yd. Or by North Western, 
bus, 3s. 9d. 

S CORES of Manchester ramblers go week by week to* 
Hazelhead and Penistone, but not one in a hundred, 
on leaving the train, sets his face northwards. The 
lodcstonc lies in the southerly direction in the shape of the 
Midhopc Moors, the wildness of the Cut Gate, and the breath¬ 
taking panorama over the infant River Derwent in its cradle 
of hills before the descent is made to the Slippery Stones. 

Barnsley is noted as a coal-factoring centre, and for its 
chops and anthem, but strangers to its environs have no idea 
how attractive they are. Go to the village of Cawthorne, andl 
enjoy a first-class surprise. It is about four miles from 
Barnsley, and Denby Dale is rather less than four miles farther 
west. It is almost included in the round to show the lie of a 
place which is fabled to make the biggest pics in Christendom, 
Turn left out of Penistone Station, and left again under the 
line, and then right up the village to beyond the line old church 
which stands at the top of the hill on the left. Turn right under 
the line again Thurlstonc way and descend to the River Don 
and the important cross-roads. Go almost straight over as 
though intending to continue by main road in the Holmfirth 
and Huddersfield directions, but in 200 yards or so turn left by 
the line towards Thurlstonc. 

On reaching the little community of stone cottages, take 
the second turn on the right, climb, and work left over Royd 
Moor. It will be necessary to negotiate a waterworks scheme 
in process of construction at the time of writing, but the 
way is almost due north to Ingbirchworth village, which wilB 
soon be seen ahead, and which is reached by walled-in moor¬ 
land road and then footpath. 
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On reaching the main road through the village, turn left 
along it in the Huddersfield direction for half a mile to the minor 
road to Upper Denby on the right, or alternatively cut off a 
corner by a footpath into this minor road from the village of 
lngbirchworth. Whichever way is taken, turn right into 
Upper Denby, crossing the road beyond the church. Swing 
right when in the village, as though making for Lower Denby, 
but almost immediately there is a right of way through a farm¬ 
yard on the left giving access over a lane to a footpath which 
leads direct towards Denby Dale. This footpath leads into a 
lane under the railway line and brings to the Barnsley road. 
•Cross over this, and by footpath proceed to the next minor 
road almost in Denby Dale itself. 

Explore the place if you will, but come back to this point 
and turn right along this minor road for a full half-mile, 
eventually swinging right to face a steep gradient. But never 
mind the hill. Turn left top side of a coppice, and proceed to 
the end and continue by pleasant footpath in the direction of 
Bagdcn Hall. 

Cross a thinly wooded dip, and soon pick up a road, and ap¬ 
proach the Hall. Shortly bear right with this road, and in about 
200 yards right again, and then swing left through the charming 
wood, and make for the lodge along a drive walled only one 
side. Turn right at the lodge, and mount the hill. Ignore 
roads left and right, and proceed by attractive common lane 
straight across to Deffer Wood, and through it, making a bee¬ 
line for Cawthorne. 

Emerging from the wood and crossing the field by footpath, 
go straight over a road and the path swings left into the drive 
to Cannon Hall. Turn right towards the hall, but in a short 
quarter of a mile look for a faint path inclining left across the 
park by a slight building—a cattle shelter, from memory—and 
so pick up a lane which winds right in time over the brook by 
the swimming-pool up into Cawthorne. 

After exploring the village, turn right by main road back 
towards the Dcnbys, but in a full half-mile take the left fork 
on the lesser-used road to Hoyland Swaine. Don’t take the 
left turn at right-angles to the main road towards Banks Hall. 

Wind round with this breezy road to beyond Hoyland Swaine 
Church, two miles away. Just beyond the church turn left and 
very quickly right up a steep, narrow road. Turn left in half 
a mile, cross the main road and proceed as far as the end of 
the plantation on the left, and then drop down by rough farm 
road on the right, and make across the River Don again towards 
the steelworks to Spring Vale, and so right turn to Pcnistone 
Station once more. 
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WALK No. 39. 

HARTINGTON to LEEK, through the Manifold Valley 
and over Morridge. Distance 15 miles. Cheap walking- 
tour ticket from Manchester, 4s. 8d. Or by North Western 
’bus (Anywhere ticket, 4s.). 

T HERE are walkers in Staffordshire who repudiate that 
Dovcdalc surpasses in scenic interest the neighbouring 
Manifold Valley. Their opinion is entitled to respect r 
because they know both well. Staffordshire shares the Dove 
with Derbyshire, and the “ Switzerland of England,” as the 
Manifold course is sometimes called, is wholly in Staffordshire 
territory. 

Dovcdalc has a great literature ; the Manifold Valley has 
been less fortunate, but it docs not follow that it is without 
claim to a larger share of literary notice. This walk from 
Hartington to Leek crosses the end of Bercsford Dale, provides 
a superb sample of the Manifold Valley scenery, and cuts 
straight across the Morridge and intervening folds of country 
to Leek. It is hard going, and if Bcresford Dale and more of 
the Manifold Valley than is included in the route are explored,, 
care should be taken to finish up in good daylight, because the 
footpaths arc obscure in parts, and just a little adventurous. 

Leaving the train at Hartington, cross the line and continue 
in the Ashbourne direction from the end of the other platform 
by the enclosed footpath. Turn right through the fields, and. 
wind left along a cart-road, and so down to a road running 
across the bottom. Turn left a few yards, and then take the 
first road right down the hill to a junction of roads distinguished 
on the one-inch ordnance map by a little lake, which is often 
little more than a dried-up marsh. 

Turn left, and take the first minor road on the right and 
follow it as straight as it is possible to follow an old cart-road 
for about a mile and a quarter, ignoring breaks in it by cross 
paths. 

It slices up right incline just before the foliage of Bcresford 
Dale comes into view below, and then it sweeps naturally left 
to run parallel with the Dale along a better road. Follow this 
for the length of the field in which the stack shelter stands, 
and then turn by rough road (first right) down to the River 
Dove. 
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Do not turn left by the river where a board indicates the 
way to Dovedalc, but turn right down the woodside to the 
ford and the footbridge at the bottom end of Bcresford Dale, 
the miniature gem among the dales of the Dove. Having 
crossed the river of Izaak Walton and his friend Cotton, those 
who do not know the dale arc implored to follow the stream 
up to, say. Pike Pool, with the pillar of limestone standing in it. 
Retrace the steps to the footbridge (do not go back over it), 
and pursue the road into Staffordshire which the carts follow, 
having crossed the ford from the Derbyshire side. 

As before advised, faithfully follow this road, ignoring the 
invitations cither side ; follow it where it becomes a green 
drive between gorsc bushes. Wolfscotc Hill is behind, over 
the left shoulder, Ecton Hill is ahead, and Gratton Hill is 
straight along the left shoulder most of the way. Hartington 
is the village which is seen over the right shoulder. 

On reaching the road, turn left along the woodside, and 
left again at the junction of the roads towards Alstoncficld, 
where stands the church containing the Cotton family pew. 
About 400 yards along this road look for an opening through 
the limestone wall on the right to a path starting near the end 
of a culvert running along the field side of the wall. 

Follow this pleasant path across to bold Wetton Hill on the 
right front, but keep this hill on the right, and hug its base 
round, until the village of Wetton is entered through a stock- 
yard. Pass the church (on the left), and continue along the 
main road to Thor’s Cave until this great cavern in a noble 
bluff comes prominently into view. This is a grand introduc¬ 
tion to Manifold Valley scenery. 

Where the road doubles back in a sharp S curve go through 
a stile by a gate straight ahead, and walk looking straight into 
the mouth of the cave, and the course of the Manifold river 
will be seen below—a river so shy in these remote fastnesses 
that it sinks out of sight among its own pebbles at some places 
and at some times. That is Grindon Church ahead, a great 
landmark in these parts. 

Descend to the river, the road, and the toy railway which 
runs through the length of the valley from Waterhouses up to 
Ilulmc End, and follow the road (right) until Hoo Brook is 
crossed on stepping-stones, and then turn immediately left 
up a steep, flinty road which winds into Buttcrton, which also 
has a commanding spire to its church. Keep looking back¬ 
wards at the improving views over the river as the steep ascent 
from it is made. 

At Buttcrton turn down left just beyond the church in front 
■of the inn and drop steeply to the brook. Just beyond the 
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cottage on the right, in front of which the stream swirls, is a 
path breaking away to the right by the end of the building 
and leading to a footpath straight over the short fields and 
almost like an arrow up to and over Butterton Moor End. 
The stiles and gateways indicate the direction where the path 
itself fails to do so. 

Go straight over and down Butterton Moor End towards 
Onccote, which is marked by its church tower, but do not go 
straight into the village. Where the minor road on the left 
into which the path runs from the moor meets the main road 
coming down from the right, turn up the main road a yard or 
two, and on the left-hand side, near a gate, will be seen a 
footbridge over a brook course on the left and giving access 
to a field path which cuts across to Onccote Grange Farm, 
leaving the church a quarter of a mile over to the left. 

The river Hamps is crossed by a footbridge before the path 
passes in front of the Grange, and then goes along a wallside 
across a marshy stretch to another footbridge. Just before 
crossing the second bridge there is a footpath which turns 
right through the fields up the streamside on this side of it. 
It winds away from the stream at first, but do not be led away 
by a path right up to Newhouse Farm. Keep more or less to 
the main stream, which is crossed in about a mile just before 
the climb up the left bank to White Lee Farm, which must be 
the guiding point hereabouts. It is a large farm set among 
trees, and from the yard, winding up to the top of Morridge, 
is a cart-track. 

Having reached the top by means of this track, the rambler 
is 1,300 feet up on a ridge which dominates the country and 
is visible from many points on the Derbyshire, Cheshire, and 
Staffordshire sides. Leek is straight ahead, apparently across 
interminable hills, but in reality not so far away. Looking to 
the right along the Morridge, and then surveying the country 
in a sweep left, the Ramshaw Rocks on the way to Buxton 
come into view, and then the great Hen Cloud standing for¬ 
ward in splendid isolation, and behind and beyond to the left 
the Roaches, leading eye and imagination to the Dane source 
and valley. 

The route still lies as straight as a die to Leek. Follow the 
footpath opposite the track which has conducted from White 
Lee Farm, and on reaching the next road and crossing it 
slightly right, there is a continuation of the path by the right- 
hand side of the farm buildings. Keep close to the back of 
the shippons. There is now a rough road to a little community 
of farms,- and down this the path must be picked up to the left 
of the cottage first encountered on the left. There is now a 
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steep dip and rise to a wailed passage between two modern 
residences, and over the road a few more yards of pathway 
leads to a thoroughfare leading to the main road from Ash¬ 
bourne into Leek, the turn, of course, being right into the old 
market town. 


WALK No. 40. 

Through Dovedale and Beresford Dale, from THORPE 
to HARTINGTON, via Alstonfield. Unrivalled scenery 
of its kind. Distance, a short 10 miles. Walking-tour 
ticket from Manchester, 5s. 9d. Anywhere ticket, North 
Western ’bus, 4s. 

I T is inconceivable that the charm of Dovedale could ever 
fade, threatened though it is on holiday occasions by the 
tripper and his litter. This incomparable stretch of river, 
woodland, and limestone scenery is too big a stag to pull down. 

Once in a lifetime at least the River Dove—Izaak Walton’s 
Dove—should be followed throughout its course from Thorpe 
Cloud to Beresford Dale, to gain an idea of its aggregation of 
beauty, but subsequently it should be tasted, as a connoisseur 
of wine tastes rare and choice vintages. 

From Thorpe Cloud Station go up to the Dog and Partridge, 
and then straight down to the entrance drive of the Pcveril of 
the Peak Hotel. Turn up this, proceed by the right-hand side 
of the hotel, and take the footpath across the shortly-cropped 
turf which leads towards the striking peak of Thorpe Cloud. 
The path conducts to the popular part of the Dale where the 
stepping-stones arc, and leaves the peak on the left. Across 
the river is Bunstcr, the twin height of Thorpe Cloud, and the 
Dale is almost straight ahead. 

The path is on the right-hand side for three miles all the way 
up to Milldalc, sometimes quite close to the water, and at other 
times leaving it to surmount the craggy and slippery limestone. 

Just beyond where the Dale opens out magnificently are the 
cavernous Dove Holes on the right. Keep on to Milldalc, and 
there cross over the bridge into the hamlet. Straight in front 
of a temperance hotel is a very steep and rough road, only 
suitable for walkers, which leads to Alstonfield perched just 
over the hilltop nearly a mile away. 

Turn right and go straight on in front of the George Hotel, 
and shortly turn left and then right, taking the road to Hulme 
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End. In little over half a mile, and just beyond the string of 
cottages on the right, is a stile in the right-hand side wall and a 
footpath to the far corner of a square plantation. Follow this, 
passing the corner of the plantation and crossing a small 
roadway and keeping to the wallsidc on the left where the path 
becomes indistinct. 

Narrowdale is below on the right, and straight ahead in the 
hollow is the dense foliage about the river—still invisible— 
which encloses Beresford Dale. The rambler must make for 
that wood, and he will detect a farm cart-road through cattle 
gates which conducts him there without further climbing. It 
leads out by footpath to one of the entrances to the Beresford 
Hall estate, where the turn is right by the road to the river. 

Do not cross the ford, but go up the bank of the stream into 
the romantic dale. This was the hallowed spot of Walton and 
Cotton. Cross the footbridge just above the Pike Pool, so 
named because of the pike of limestone standing sentinel in it, 
and follow the path left through the woods by the wallsidc. 
Eventually go through the fields to the hollow, left dirty and 
lumpy about the gates by the cattle, and then strike upwards 
and diagonally to the right, going up the wall side if the stile 
is missed. Hartington is soon visible ahead. 

As a variation to climbing up the main read to the station 
through the quite pleasing Hand Dale—but for the traffic,—take 
the first turning right past the Devonshire Arms, and sweep 
steeply up to the left, passing the beautiful old hall on the left, 
with front and side aspects visible through the two gates. 
Go on to the cross-roads, where there is a pool of water in 
rainy seasons, and swing round it up to Ilcathcote, ignoring 
the first rurn left this side of the pool and the road straight on. 

Upon arriving at the cross-roads in Hcathcotc village, turn 
left ioo yards or so, and then right up a small road. This winds 
round left and leads to a ramble path up to the railway line, 
and along it (left) this side to Hartington Station for the train 
home. 
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WALK No. 41. 

ALSOP-EN-LE-DALE to MATLOCK, across the lime¬ 
stone country, passing through beautiful Tissington and 
over deserted heights to a bird’s-eye view of Darley 
Dale. Distance about 14 miles. Walking-tour ticket 
from Manchester, 5s. 3d. Anywhere ticket, North Western 
’bus, 4s. 

D ERBYSHIRE owes much of its scenery and attractions 
to the limestone—its famous dales and its caverns— 
—and throughout the whole of this walk the rambler 
never gets away from this rock, although in stretches it is 
verdantly covered. 

Cross the line on arriving at Alsop-en-lc-Dalc from Man¬ 
chester, and in a few yards the Buxton-to-Ashbournc main road 
is reached. Turn left along it for a short half-mile, ignoring 
a road which runs into it on the right from the village of 
Alstonfield. Just beyond this, however, on the same side, 
is a much less used and stony thoroughfare which runs out and 
up at right angles to the highway (not doubling backwards), 
and this is where the turn should be made. 

It winds left in time, and runs roughly parallel with the main 
road, and after a little less than two miles of it the view begins 
to open out over Dovcdalc on the right and towards Ashbourne 
ahead. There is a narrow coppice of trees encountered on the 
left which turns in the field in the rambler’s direction, and it is 
necessary to look carefully now for the footpath which comes 
across the pastures on the right and continues across those 
on the left in the direct line to Tissington. 

Turn left through the narrow opening in the wall and follow 
the trodden grassway. Where it dips steeply Tissington lies 
directly ahead among trees, and when the road is reached which 
has come in from Thorpe, go forward with it, cross the main 
road, and proceed down the beautiful curved avenue of trees 
into Tissington. 

By all means explore it if it is unknown, but when ready to 
go on the way is straight up through the village by the school 
duck-pond and over the railway line by the station. The road 
here takes on the attractive appearance of a private drive, and 
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it should he followed, but not quite as far as the ford over the 
Bradbournc Brook. When about a mile on the way from 
Tissington Station, and on the lip of the valley, look for farm 
buildings and the road to them on the right. 

Now turn left along the fainter continuation track, and when 
through a gate go straight down for the brook some distance 
higher up than the ford, and cross it by means of the track and 
bridge which serve the crccpcr-covcrcd farm standing in the 
fields on the left. 

Now the main road running left Bakewcll and Matlock way 
is entered, and, if vigilant enough to notice a church tower on 
the hill opposite, that is Bradbournc. The footpaths hereabouts 
arc so obscure that it is advisable to keep to the main road for 
about three miles to Longeliffe, but happily it is often quiet, 
and it winds through some attractive hilly country with the 
limestone outcropping very picturesquely. 

Longeliffe is worked by man for the stone, but it is soon left 
behind. Just beyond the inn and at the cross-roads turn left 
and soon right by minor road for Aldwark, but do not quite 
enter the village. Just short of it there is a road on the right 
which doubles back and makes for Matlock and Winstcr, and 
this should be taken. On the way down there may be seen 
right ahead, crawling over the uplands, the rest of the route to 
Matlock. When a main road is run into this should be followed 
for 200 or 300 yards until it brings to a perfect hub of ways, 
where care must be taken. 

Take the Winstcr-and-Bakcwell road, which goes forward 
between the inn on the left-hand and the cheese factory on the 
right, and in a few yards turn right up the minor road. Ignore 
the next turn right to Ible. Climb and bend right by the farm, 
and at the next choice turn left and, beyond another upland 
farm passed on the right, swing right with the road, and refuse 
to be beguiled by any further turns right or left. Where the 
road in time swings right for Bonsall go forward by the grass- 
grown track between stone walls until something better is 
reached, where, on the one-inch ordnance map, Brightgatc is 
indicated. 

Now the straightforward path is blocked up with vegetation, 
and it is necessary to turn right for a few yards, and then left 
and right again to regain the course pursued for so long. 
The way is then straight ahead until Matlock comes into view 
from the left shoulder of Masson Hill, which, with its crowding 
tuft of trees, has been a guide roughly ahead and is now on 
the right. Wind left and right down into Matlock, and the 
station approach is this side of the River Derwent, near the 
bridge. 
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WALK No. 42. 

CHORLEY to BELMONT, by White Coppice, and over 
Great Hill, where the sea may sometimes be seen, and 
also the Lakeland Hills. Distance about 9 miles. Walk¬ 
ing-tour ticket from Manchester, Chorley to Darwen 
(covering all variations of route, 2s. iod.). 

V ISIBLE mill chimneys, however remote in the land¬ 
scape, destroy the pleasure in a ramble for some 
people, but others have been thrilled by the scenery 
unfolded in a walk of which this is the choice part. 

It is quite a short walk, but the reader armed with a one- 
inch ordnance map needs only a suggestion or two to extend 
it without adding to the cost; indeed, a saving may be effected 
by doing so. Take the train to Chorley and, having crossed 
the line, turn right and immediately left up Seymour-street. 
White Coppice, three miles away, via the wooded Healey Nab, 
is the first objective. At the top of Seymour-street turn right 
along the main road, and in a short quarter of a mile turn left 
down Crosschall Lane, passing over the canal. 

Healey Nab is the tree-covered elevation on the left front, 
and right across it, as a crow would fly, lies the village of White 
Coppice. Turn left at the end of the big, barn-like building, 
and soon take a turn right by the path leading straight up to 
and through the wood. It is easy to veer a little too far to 
the left and to be met by the surrounding wall of a pasture, 
and in that case the rambler must work to the right round it 
until the cart-track is reached running at right angles along 
the hillside. 

Turn left along this, and pass through a further portion of 
the irregularly shaped wood, which, alas ! has many trees with 
but a scanty covering of leaves. Once more those chimneys I 
Do not proceed far along the cart-track, but where it bends 
left take the footpath (on the right) through the bracken over 
the shoulder of the hill. 

White Coppice, with its reservoirs, soon comes into view 
in the vale beyond. The footpath continues right and into 
one going left through the fields, and readily discovered.. When 
the minor road is reached turn left, and soon right, and when 
in the village turn right and proceed to the end of it as far as 
the cricket ground. A gate is passed through, and a pleasing 
reservoir (on the left) for the lower mills, with a row of cottages 
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on the same side set at right angles to the road, and blessed by 
an unusually well-tended communal garden. 

On reaching the cricket ground on the village green, go 
up the right-hand side of it and cross the bridge over the 
Goit, and immediately turn left to pass through the gate gap 
in the wall now in front. Swing right steeply up the hillside 
when through this gap, and keep to the path, which has had 
to be fenced in on the lip of the quarry. Over the ravine on 
the right is the extensive Anglezarkc Moor, which is a collect¬ 
ing ground of some of the water which Liverpool needs. 
The way now is straight uphill with the path, which provides 
an ever-expanding view behind. 

In time cross a stile and pass the ruins of a farm—more 
hillside farms arc seen uninhabited and falling into ruin—and 
keep straight on, guided by walls or wall. Having crossed a 
stone slab bridge, go on past a second derelict farm (on the 
right), and bear slightly left by the discernible footpath up 
to the road which serves Drinkwater Farm, situated among 
its trees ahead. Turn right, and pass through the gates of the 
farm and make for the summit of Great Hill, which is in 
the direct line of the ascent. 

Leave the main path which proceeds to the right of Great 
Hill and take a faint one to the summit of this moorland 
elevation which commands such a wonderful view considering 
that it is only a modest 1,230 feet high, or thereabouts. What 
is there to be seen from it ? Looking backwards on a clear 
day over the country already covered, the sea is visible at 
Southport, and the Welsh hills may be discerned along the 
line or the right shoulder. Looking north, the hills of Lake¬ 
land may sometimes be seen, and farther round to the cast 
the familiar shapes of Pennyghent and Pendlc. In the cast 
—the ramble has been due cast for some time—is Darwen 
Tower on Darwen Hill. There is an impressive surround of 
breezy uplands covered in season with cotton-grass, and full 
of moorland wildfowl. 

Keep Darwen Tower in view, and pass the railed-in rain 
gauge on Great Hill. The path is plainer now and passes 
another derelict farm-building below, and beyond that crosses 
a brook. For some time now the procession of motor-vehicles 
has been visible on the road over Belmont from Bolton, and 
this road is shortly joined. The path works down the moor, 
more or less keeping to the right bank of the brook. 

At this point the rambler may take his ordnance map and 
guide himself to Darwen through the pretty woods opposite, 
and via Ryal Fold and Darwen Hill to the town beyond. For 
the purposes of a convenient round, this ramble turns right 
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along the road for Belmont, and who is there who has only 
ridden across Belmont who does not wish to make the 
pedestrian’s closer acquaintance with it ? 

Traffic will soon drive you from the road, but there is an 
admirable escape from it provided by an old farm road run¬ 
ning parallel on the left-hand side about a quarter of a mile 
distant. There is a road which cuts back to it in three-quarters 
of a mile, and two farm roads farther on through gates and 
meadows which will also provide access to it. On reaching it 
turn right, and it will be found to wind away from the Bolton 
reservoir, and to encroach on the Turton Moor on the left, 
where the curlew protests against disturbance. 

Turn down (right) through a cattle gate to the farms which 
lie between this hillside path and the banked-up end of the 
reservoir, and when in the spacious farmyard, cut half left 
across it, and round the left-hand side of the far out-building. 
Continue by the farm road, and turn right, over the embank¬ 
ment to the ’bus service into Bolton (fare about 6d.). 

This walk provides an excellent sample of the type of 
scenery readily accessible in Lancashire, and hardened walkers 
may like more of it, and they arc recommended not to turn 
down right by the farms to the reservoir embankment, but 
to proceed towards Dimple reservoir, cross the direct Bolton- 
to-Blackburn road, and finish up by footpath over the hill to 
Turton. The inclination left is before reaching Egerton, 
which is seen below on the right front. 


WALK No. 43. 

In the “ Adam Bede ” country, from THORPE to ALTON 
TOWERS, by the River Dove, through Okeover Park, 
Mayfield and Ellastone, and by the Weaver Hills. 
Distance about 12 miles. 

W HEN intense admirers of the work of George Eliot, 
and particularly of the novel “Adam Bede,” cross 
the River Dove from cast to west with Ellastone 
as an objective, the venture becomes more than a ramble—it 
becomes a romance. 

Derbyshire, which they arc about to leave, becomes “ Stony- 
shirc,” and Staffordshire, which they arc about to enter, becomes 
“ Loamshire,” and distant Ellastone, “ Hayslopc,” where Adam 

H 
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Bede had his workshop and Dinah Morris came to preach. 
Higher up the river the long and beautiful limestone gorge is 
not Dovcdale, but “ Eaglcdale.” 

“ Adam Bede ” docs not provide the only literary flavour, 
because Mayfield is passed on this route, where the poet Thomas 
Moore lived and heard the bells of Ashbourne—no, “ Oak- 
bourne ”—and not far from Ellastonc is Wootton Hall, where 
Jean Jacques Rousseau stayed in this country studying wild- 
flowers and writing his confessions. 

From Thorpe Station go up towards the Dog and Partridge 
Inn, and down the right-hand side of it, as through making for 
Ham across the Dove. Shortly, however, where the road turns 
sharply beyond the Pcveril Hotel, and rises, turn left towards 
the tiny and attractive Norman church. When in front of the 
church, turn right, and in a few more paces turn left with the 
roadway to a gate which admits cattle to a pasture furnishing 
a surprise view over the river. It is not an extensive view, but 
it is a very attractive one. 

Left incline down this pasture will be seen a grassy and often 
muddy pathway down to the river. It is invariably muddy 
through the trees and bushes at the bottom. On reaching the 
Dove, proceed downstream along its left bank by a pleasant 
footpath through the meadows as far as the fine arched bridge 
which links “ Stonyshire ” with “Loamshire.” Having 
crossed the bridge the fine sweep of Okcover Park is on the 
left ahead, and direct up the drive is the church and fine hall. 

Turn left through the gate where the signpost points the 
direction of Mayfield, and walk the whole length of the drive, 
looking back shortly to obtain a view of the hall and church, 
and noting throughout the walk the fallow deer which find 
pasture and shelter here and lend their grace to the scene. 
When through the gate at the end of the drive, and when 
proceeding along the road into Mayfield, the top of the lofty 
and graceful Ashbourne Church spire comes into view over the 
hill direct left over the River Dove. Some very fine trees 
line this road and stand in the meadows, notably elm and ash. 

Turn left into Mayfield when the main road is reached, and a 
bridge of unexpectedly large dimensions will be seen. This 
bridge is one of the proud possessions of Mayfield, and the 
church, shortly to be seen, is another. Do not cross the bridge, 
but go straight up the main road as though going to Uttoxeter, 
and at the top of the rise, opposite the shops and small post 
office, turn left towards the river again, and sweep round right 
with the road to the church. 

Now there are several things which arc noticeable at once 
about this church—it has no coloured glass in it, not even in 
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the east window, and the barrel-like Norman pillars of the south 
aisle, and the clustered shaft pillars of the newer north aisle lean 
distinctly outwards and also backwards in the case of those 
nearest the tower. The carved pews bearing the date 1633 
are in a splendid state of preservation, and arc quite a feature. 

After visiting the church, continue by the road just left, and 
at the bend-back towards the main road take the footpath to 
the riverside and proceed over the meadows for a considerable 
distance along the right bank downstream. Where the river 
winds out on the left, and the faint path becomes more distinct 
and makes a direct left turn towards the village of Snclston, 
cut across the bend, being guided by the stone pillars which 
seem to be the remains of the stiles, and then incline right to a 
stile and brook. There is a big farm ahead up the hillside, and 
on reaching this it is wise to turn right along the well-marked 
path back to the main road from Mayfield to Uttoxctcr. 

The site of Calwich Abbey is reached by going round the 
farm, through the cattle gate, and along the open roadway 
across the meadows, but this way, although the most interest¬ 
ing into Ellastonc, cannot be recommended, because the gates 
are closed about the Abbey estate, and there arc warning 
notices. About a mile left along the main road brings into 
the charming village of “ Hayslopc.” The church is seen before 
the village, perched up on the hillock on the right, but a short 
rise brings quickly into the village and to the Bromley Arms— 
the “ Donnithorne Arms ” of the novel—standing on the left 
and entered by means of a flight of picturesque stone steps. 

After exploring Ellastonc, continue down the road towards 
Uttoxctcr, but in about half a mile take the first lane on the right 
which runs between high banks, and recalls the byways of 
Devon. Cross a similar road and proceed about the same 
distance beyond it, and then be careful, having turned right at 
the top, to take in a few paces the first turn left to Alton. Those 
are the Weaver Hills which stand up so boldly, and which arc 
noticeable when approaching Ellastonc from the side of the 
Dove. They are conspicuous in Staffordshire. 

This road is now followed in its descent to the fishponds of 
Wootton Lodge, considered by one authority to be at once the 
most beautiful and the most beautifully situated house in 
Staffordshire, which is high praise indeed. Turn right at the 
bottom, and then wind left and up the long hill through this 
well-wooded country until Alton Towers come prominently 
into view on the left hand. 

just beyond here, and before entering Farley village, turn 
down left by the road to Alton, and at the bend near the main 
entrance gates of the Towers, and not far from the station, the 
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rambler will experience a delightful surprise, if a stranger to 
the district, in the appearance of a convent perched on the rock 
above the valley of the Churnct. It is like some Rhineland 
castle. Alton is really placed in a delightful spot. 


WALK No. 44. 

TODMORDEN to BACUP on the borders of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. A hard-going 8 or 9 miles for the half-day. 
Walking-tour ticket from Manchester, 2s. 8d. 

N OVELISTS and travellers with a descriptive pen have 
done much to invest with interest the Cliviger Valley, 
which runs between Todmorden and Burnley. It is 
a most striking cleft in the hills, and before man carried his 
industry there it must have been exceedingly attractive. The 
moors which hem it in are still line walking country, and some 
of the rambles, notably the one to Hebden Bridge by I lard- 
castle Crags, stand very high in appreciation. 

This walk about to be described is from Todmorden to 
Bacup, and pursues in part the Yorkshire and Lancashire 
boundary. It is over hilly country with a bracing air most 
days of the year. At Todmorden station cross to the exit 
on the town side and turn left down the hill. In the distance, 
perched on the hilltop, is Cross Stone Church, and the first 
part of the ramble involves climbing up to it. A few yards 
from the station turn right down some steps into the junction 
of the main roads, and take the one to Halifax. In about half 
a mile it bends left, and about quarter of a mile farther on is 
Cross Stone road on the left—the second road—which mounts 
over the railway and winds steeply up to Cross Stone Church. 

During this approach the most conspicuous landmark is 
Stoodley Pike, which commemorates Waterloo and also 
Crimean victories. Just short of the church, at the top of the 
steep, winding climb, turn left and continue a straight ascent 
of the moor, passing the golf links on the left-hand. There 
is the greater part of a mile of this road, and then it turns right, 
but the rambler should not follow it. Turn left instead, and 
take the footpath which proceeds left incline up towards the 
moor top and leaves the plantation and farm on the left. 

This footpath leads into a cart-track, and there the turn is 
left and quickly right again, leading eventually into a moorland 
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road. Turn left along this, passing the Bride Stones on the 
left. It is a local story that at one time a clerk in holy orders 
attended at the Bride Stones every Sunday, and solemnised 
marriages there. Be that as it may, the Stones arrest attention 
and become still more striking when the main road is reached 
at the top and a turn left is taken to round them. 

If one pursued the elevated road it would lead along what 
is known as the Long Causeway in the Burnley direction, but 
that is not part of this walk. An inn is passed near the Red 
Mires dam on the right, and about half a mile farther on, 
opposite more rocks on the right, is a narrow road going 
straight down on the left to the Clivigcr Valley, or its con¬ 
tinuation about Cornholmc. In wet weather this road is 
almost like a stream course. 

A similar road is crossed and then at the next choice of ways 
the turn is right a few yards and then left by some cottages to a 
ravine which runs down to Cornholme station. This ravine 
is marked by a chapel on the far bank, and the walker’s path 
down to Cornholmc is seen below. Passing under the line 
near the station turn right on reaching the main road and 
walk through Cornholme and a mile beyond to Portsmouth. 
This valley is a remarkable formation, the rocks towering up 
steeply at the sides, and it is necessary to visualise what it was 
like before mills were placed in it to appreciate its real grandeur. 

Just beyond where Portsmouth station is found on the right, 
and by a factory, there is a wood on the left-hand side of the 
road and a cart-road through it. It runs along almost parallel 
with the road for a few yards and then winds away from it 
at a point where the boundary stone of Yorkshire and Lan¬ 
cashire may be seen on the highway. Turn left and climb 
steeply, keeping to the main track, which becomes less well 
marked, and in time a hillside farm will be reached. 

To the right of this is a gate and a continuation of the track 
over the moor, and if it is borne in mind that the ravine or 
gully in the hills which is now noticed must be kept on the 
immediate left, it is not possible to err in direction. The 
boundary-line is being followed hereabouts, and the ravine 
peters out in time as the course of the brook is ascended. 
There is a fine moorland feeling about this part comparable 
with the earlier stretch by the Bride Stones. On reaching 
the road running at right angles at the top, turn right a yard 
or two to the house which was built or rebuilt in the mastership 
of Mr. John Bentley, as an inscribed stone reveals, and turn 
left in front of it. There arc stiles giving access to a path 
which joins another track running left in the direction of a 
colliery chimney. This track brings you out on a moorland 
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road, and the turn is right, along this, leaving the colliery and 
the community clustered round it over the left shoulder. 
There is an expansive view from this top, and as the descent 
is made Bacup unfolds itself in the valley below. 

No further directions into Bacup arc really needed. Follow 
the road downhill and entering the outskirts of Bacup wind 
downhill left by some schools. Having arrived at the level 
of the town, there arc two roads to choose from ahead, and 
the one on the right should be taken in the direction of 
Rawtenstall. About half a mile along this there is a sign at 
the end of a street on the left indicating the way to Bacup 
station. 

Owing to the mills which intrude at times, this walk may 
be regarded by some as having serious shortcomings, but it 
docs disclose the rough, hilly scenery of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire border, and reveals what a ready escape the mill 
folk of these valleys have to the bracing air of the moorlands 
if they arc so disposed. 


WALK No. 45. 

A Seven Days Tour of DERBYSHIRE and STAFFORD¬ 
SHIRE (See Map elsewhere). 

W HAT can I see of the Peak District in a week ? asked 
somebody domiciled as far away as London, but 
proposing to devote a holiday to exploring its scenery. 
As so many contemplate the same sort of holiday, here is a 
week’s walking tour briefly outlined day by day, and 100 miles 
in all:— 

First Day .—Start at Hay field. Walk along the Kinder 
river, and turn right up the tributary Sett, and soon break 
away left to Tunstead to find the footpath to Stony Ford, 
leading right of towering Noe Stool in the Kinder escarp¬ 
ment. Proceed over the top, to descend by Jacob’s Ladder 
and Upper Booth into Edalc. It is worth a look round this 
community almost closed in by hills. Then proceed south 
and climb straight up to Mam Tor and turn left along the ridge 
of it as far as the shoulder of Lose Hill, and drop down into 
Hope, lying half-right below. This walk will surprise the 
Southerner, and introduce a little of rugged Derbyshire to 
him. Distance about 12 miles, but equal to more in its 
demands. There is accommodation at Hope, and an abundance 
of it at nearby and fascinating Castlcton. 
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Second Day .—Proceed to Brough, the site of a Roman 
camp, and mount Bradwell Edge (due south), and cross 
Abney Moor to Abney Grange. Cross Bretton Clough to 
reach the continuation of the Sir William Hill road, and turn 
left towards Sir William, but drop down right to Eyam, the 
famous plague village of these parts. 

Proceed into Middleton Dale, and then strike due south 
to the summit of Longstonc Edge, and drop left through 
Rowland to Hassop. Proceed through Birchill Bank Wood 
to Pilsley, and by minor road going due south, and then right 
into the rough road up from Edensor. Proceed to Ballcross, 
and wind down to Bakcwell, magnificently revealed from this 
top. This is one of the finest townships in the county, and 
it is the River Wye crossed on entering. About 15 miles, and 
introducing much softer scenery. 

Third Day .—Follow the Wye and Matlock road as far as 
i Iaddon Hall, and get the backward view of the finest baronial 
building in crossing the Haddon Fields into Alport. By all 
means explore the Lathkill Dale and river to just above 
Conksbury Bridge, and then from Alport go south over 
Harthill Moor by Robin Hood’s Stride to Elton, and through 
Winstcr, Brightgatc and Bonsall, and over the Heights of 
Abraham into Matlock Bath. Here is the River Derwent 
imprisoned in great limestone walls. About 16 miles, includ¬ 
ing the three in exploring Lathkill. 

Fourth Day .—Proceed down the Derwent’s course to 
Cromford, and along the canal bank to Whatstandwell. 
Wonderful valley, this, and twining of river, railway and canal. 
Up by Aldcrwasley Hall and climb to the landmark, Alport 
Hill. Cross country in the same direction to Kirk ]reton, and 
Atlow, and follow the Henmore Brook into Ashbourne, 
another wonderful township possessing a splendid church. 
About 17 miles. 

Fifth Day .—Over to Maplcton and strike Walton’s river, 
the Dove, and follow it upstream by Thorpe and beyond, for 
about six miles in ail, to Milldalc. Turn away left from the 
river through Hopedale and Wetton and drop by Thor’s 
loftily-set cave to the Manifold Valley, in Staffordshire, now, 
since leaving the Dove. Follow the Manifold upstream to 
Ilulme End. This day’s walk of 16 miles includes the finest 
limestone dale, river, and foliage scenery combined to be 
found throughout the length and breadth of England. 
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Sixth Day .—By minor road to Sheen (due north), and by 
Sheen Hill to Longnor, commanding on the way remarkable 
views of the upper reaches of the Dove with its green and 
knife-edged peaks, Chrome and Parkhouse Hill. From 
Longnor to Hollinsclough, and up to the head of the River 
Manifold on Axe Edge. Turn right on this loftily-placed 
main road, and proceed into Buxton. Thirteen miles. 

Seventh Day .—A long mile out of Buxton on the Manchester 
road take an old and attractive way running by Combs Edge 
and White Hall, and there drop down (right) to Combs 
Reservoir, and proceed by the far "side of it and due north 
by Bradshaw Hall and Lydgate to the top of Ecclcs Pike. 
Drop down to Chinley, visible on the far side, and climb to 
the back of the Chinley Churn, and proceed by Whiterakes 
and Far Phosidc back into Mayfield again. Eleven miles. 


WALK No. 46. 

WALKS IN SHROPSHIRE (over the Wrekin), and in 
the Vale of Llangollen. Cheap rail tickets (Great Western 
Railway), 4s. 6d., and 4s., respectively. 

T PIIS is a book of rambles in the Peak, and it may be 
argued that the famous Wrekin Hill in Shropshire, 
and the Vale of Llangollen have no geographical claim 
to a place in it; but they arc almost as easy and reasonable to 
reach as some of the distant tours outlined within these pages. 

It is impossible in the course of a lifetime to exhaust 
the attractions of the Peak District, but that is no reason why 
one should be bound to it and not wander off the familiar 
track occasionally. 

The Wrekin, which in some of its aspects is like a great strand¬ 
ed whale in the pleasant pastoral county of Shropshire, is well 
worth exploring. Using Wellington as the starting point, 
or base, it is customary to ascend from the Forest Glen side, 
and it will be found that the hill is surprisingly well wooded. 
Here and there, at clearings, the expanding view over Shrop¬ 
shire and more distant country is enchantingly revealed, and 
imagination begins to work on the panorama which will be 
unrolled before the eye when the summit is attained. 
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Well, the best that imagination can do is beggared if the 
rambler has been fortunate in a fine and clear day, because it is 
possible to see from this height of 1,300 feet or more into no 
fewer than 19 counties. This is six or eight more than are to 
be commanded from the top of the obelisk in not-far-distant 
Hawks tone Park. 

Nearly the whole of Shropshire is within view from the crest 
of this extinct volcano, and, of course, it is possible to see far 
into neighbouring Wales. 

It is advisable to proceed along the summit in a south or 
south-westerly direction, and then to descend towards Little 
Hill, and this involves going down a slippery grass and moss- 
grown clearing between pines and oaks with a gradient of 
about one-in-threc. 

Richly-wooded Little Hill appears like a footstool at the feet, 
and spread out either side and beyond is a chcqucrboard pattern 
of the Shropshire fields. 

When the level is reached the River Severn begins to pull 
the rambler strongly, and the way to it is through Eaton 
Constantine and the charming villages of Garmston and 
Leighton. The hall of Leighton is situated in a captivating 
spot, and in the grounds are some noteworthy horse-chesnut 
trees. 

It is interesting from here to walk along the main road 
towards Iron Bridge, and to note the tortuous course of the 
River Severn. This stretch of it is, indeed, known as the “ Letter 
S,” and when the waters run high all the meadows arc flooded. 
To reach Buildwas Abbey, which is the next objective on this 
tour, it is necessary to cross the first bridge, and the discerning 
will note that this structure replaces one which was thrown 
across the river by that great highway engineer, Telford. 
The Abbey ruins lie up the far side of the river—massive 
Norman and Early English work. Until a year or two ago 
the site had an unkempt appearance, but now the grass plats 
surrounding the ruin, and even within the roofless nave, are 
a delight to behold. 

It is well worth while pushing on up the hill and descending 
into Much Wcnlock, which is surely one of the most interesting 
places one could hope to encounter in many days’ march. 
It would be possible within Much Wcnlock to find perfect 
specimens of almost every type of architecture known in this 
country since Saxon times. There is indescribably beautiful 
work in the transitional style from Norman to Early English 
in the Priory ruins; the church tower is pure Norman, and the 
church itself a growth through all the later styles. There is a 
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notable guildhall here, and the place is rich in black-and-white 
timbered buildings. 

This is the country of Ilousman, the Shropshire poet, and 
we are near enough to the Edge which he has immortalised. 

“ Wcnlock Edge was umbered 
And bright was Abdon Burf.” 

If the desire is to walk back to the train at Wellington, it is 
advisable from Much Wenlock to retrace the steps a little, 
and then cross Glccdon Hill, taking the turn left to do so. 
Then proceed to Sheinton, cross the Severn once more near 
Cressage, and walk due north as you may choose, keeping 
the Wrekin on the right hand, and doubling it eventually for 
the station. 

Those who arc not stout enough of limb for the calls of this 
considerable round arc advised to see Buildwas and then 
turn northwards again to come up the eastern flank of the 
Wrekin through Little Wenlock and over Willowmoor. 

And there is another delightful alternative, and that is to 
march over the Wrekin and string up Buildwas Abbey and 
Much Wcnlock, and then bear south-east to fascinating Bridg¬ 
north, where one can sit and look over the Severn far below 
and, like a hawk, watch all the comings and goings in the low 
level community—even the very gossips in the backyards. 
That would involve returning to Wellington from Bridgnorth 
by ’bus, and they run in connection with the trains. 

There is not space to do more than merely sketch a round 
from Llangollen—in the beautiful valley of the Dee—to the 
fine view embracing much of Snowdonia (on the right kind 
of day), which is to be obtained from Foel (1,800 feet), and 
thence to Berwyn Station, the Horseshoe Pass Road and 
Valle Crucis Abbey. 

And there is another experience which ought not to be missed 
by the rambler who really regards himself as travelled in the 
beauty-spots of this country, and that is to sample the Precipice 
Walk, for which Dolgcllcy is the centre. So one might go 
on if there were no limit to this book. 
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CLIMBING IN THE PEAK 

When this book was almost compiled a request was 
received that there should be included in it some indication 
where rock climbing was to be enjoyed in the Peak District. 

Now, climbing is not the author’s pursuit, but it is im¬ 
possible to ramble about a district for 30 years and not to 
know or hear where climbing is practised. So, however 
briefly, the principal centres shall be given, but readers will 
find much more information ea the subject if they consult 
the “ Useful Publications,” of which a list is given on another 
page. 

It is principally gritstone climbing which the Peak offers, 
and climbing friends say that, taking the district as a whole, 
there is no happier hunting ground for the experienced 
climber on this stone to be found anywhere. There are 
many edges where some quite respectable climbs are possible— 
say, up to 100 feet—and there has been great development 
in recent years of horizontal progress along the same faces— 
known as the girdle traverse. 

The most frequented centres are the Laddow Rocks, which 
arc situated near Crowden, in Longdcndale, and are often 
approached by climbers from Greenfield on the Yorkshire 
side, by way of Chew Mount; the great masses of gritstone 
about the Downfall on Kinderscout, which is approached 
from Hayfield, and about Fairbrook Naze, which overlooks 
the Snake Inn on the Manchester to Sheffield road via Glossop; 
Stanage Edge, which towers above Ilathcrsage on its Sheffield 
side, and is so well known to all Sheffield ramblers ; the 
Black Rocks at Cromford, which provide such a notable view 
up the limestone gorge of the Derwent, where it threads 
together the Matlocks ; Castle Naze, near Combs, Chapcl-cn- 
lc-Frith ; and various tricky little climbs on isolated pillars 
of stone which might seem contemptuous to the uninitiated. 
In this category the Alport Stone, which is not far from the 
Black Rocks in the Wirksworth direction, at once leaps to 
mind, and also the two pillars of gritstone which form 
Robin Hood’s Stride, between Winster and Alport in mid- 
Derbyshire, or near enough the middle of the county. 

On any of these climbs the stranger to the district, or 
beginner in the pursuit, will soon meet somebody who will 
extend his knowledge of the rough, and homely, and stout 
Peakland grit. 
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The Peak District Guide, by M. J. B. Baddeley. 

Highways and Byways in Derbyshire, by J. B. Firth. 

Picturesque Cheshire, by T. A. Coward. 

On Foot in the Peak, by Patrick Monkhouse. 

The High Peak to Sherwood, by Thomas L. Tudor. 

On Foot Through the Peak, by James Croston. 

Derbyshire, Cheshire, and Staffordshire in the “ Little 
Guides ” Series. 

The Manchester Ramblers’ Federation Annual Handbook. 

The Sheffield Clarion Ramblers’ Annual Booklet. 

Out-o’-Doors and Hiker and Camper. Monthly. 

One-Inch Ordnance Maps for the Peak District, the 
Manchester District, and the Adjoining Sections. 

Walks Near Sheffield, by John Derry ; and 

Rural Rambles, by J. Macaulcy, which describe familiar 
routes like Greenfield to Crowdcn, through Wcsscndcn 
to the Isle of Skye, Hayfield over Ashop Head to the Snake, 
and Pcnistonc to Bamford by the Cut Gate, which are 
purposely excluded from this book. 
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Bee Hive, Combs. 
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. xxii 

Olde Nag’s Head Innc, Edale . 
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Subject. Walk Nos. 

Abbot’s Chair . 4 

Abdon Burf.4G 

Abney. 22, 28, 29 

Abney Moor .. 20,21,28 45 

Adam Bede.43 

Agden Brook .37 

Alderley Edge and Alderley, 

3.8, 15 

Aldwarke .41 

Alderwaslcy Hill .. .. 45 

Alford Bridge .24 

Alsop-en-lcDale.41 

Alstonfield .. .. 35,39,40,41 

Alton Towers .43 

Altrincham. 14, 16 

Allgreave .32 

Alport. 30,45 

Alport Hill.45 

Anne’s, St., Cottage and Well 29 

Anglezark Moor.42 

Anavio (Roman Camp) .. 22 

Arbor Low.33 

Archer, The.11 

Arley Pool and Hall .. .. 17 

Arley, Squire of.17 

Arley Green and Brook .. 17 

Ashbourne and Church, 

39, 41, 43, 45 

Ashford . 27,30 

Ashley. 14, 15 

Ashop Vale. 22, 24 

Ashopton . 24,26 

Atlow. .. 45 

Axe Edge .45 


Back Tor .. .. 20, 22, 24 

Bacup.44 

Bagden Hall .38 

Bagshaw . 7 

Bakewcll, and Church, 

29, 30, 31, 41,45 

Ballcross .45 

Bamford .. 21, 23 24, 26, 37 
Bamford Edge, 20, 22,23, 24, 25, 
26 28, 29, 37 

Banks Hall.38 

Barrel Inn. 28, 29 

Barbrook .31 

Bardike .37 

Barnsley .38 

Basingwcrke (see Monks of). 
Baslow Edge and Baslow, 

23, 28, 31 

Black Farm.15 

Blackshaw Farm .. .. 3 

iBeech Farm .15 

Beeston Castle .. .. 33, 35 

LBelmont .42 

iBennett, Arnold.32 


Subject. Walk Nos. 

Bentley, John .44 

Bercsford Dale and Hall, 39, 40 

Berwyn.46 

Biddulph Moor and Bid- 
dulph .. .. 33, 35, 36 

Biddulph Common .. .. 33 

Bunster .40 

Bilberry. 7 

Billinge Hill . 8 

Birchinlee .24 

Birchill Bank Wood .. .. 45 

Birch Vale. 3 

Birley Farm.25 

Black Brook .34 

Black Edge.32 

Black Hill.1,13 

Blackshaw Farm. 3 

Bleak Knoll .29 

Bolton.42 

Bolton Reservoir.42 

Bolsterstone.37 

Bollington and Church, 8, 9, 10, 

12,14,16 

Bonsall . 41,45 

Booth (Upper) .. .. 20,45 

Bosley. 19, 33, 35 

Bosley Minn and Reservoir, 32, 
33, 35 

Bowstones .1, 5 

Bowdon Churches .. .. 16 

Bowstonegate Farm .. ..1,5 

Bradbournc Brook .. .. 41 

Bradshaw Hall.45 

Bradfield .37 

Bradley Brook .14 

Bradwell . 22,37 

Bradwell Moor .. .. 25,28 

Bradwell Brook.29 

Bradwell Edge .45 

Bramhall .15 

Brereton Pool .19 

Bretton, and Clough, 23, 28, 29, 

45 

Brightgate. 41,45 

Bridestones. 33, 44 

Broadbottom . 4 

Bromley Arms .43 

Brough. 22, 29, 45 

Bubnell.31 

Bucidow and Bucldow Hill 14 

Budworth Mere.17 

Bud worth, Great, and 

Church .17 

Buglawton.19 

Buildwas Abbey.46 

Bunster .40 

Burbage . 11,12 

Burbage Brook .. .. 21, 26 

Burbage Church.32 

Burbage Rocks.26 
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Subject. Walk Nos. 

Burnley .44 

Butterton, and Butterton 

Moor End.39 

Buxton, 7, 11, 12, 13, 1G, 20. 25, 

32, 39, 45 

Callow.21 

Calwich Abbey.43 

Calver.31 

Calton Pastures.31 

Cannon Hall .38 

Capesthorne Hall .. .. 18 

Carr Meadow . 4 

Carl Wark.26 

Castle Mill.15 

Castle Naze. 7 

Castleton .. ..20,22,23,45 

Cat and Fiddle Inn .. 11, 32 

Cawthorne.38 

Chatsworth .. 1, 28, 30, 31 

Chapel-en-le-Frith, 7, 8,12,13,28 

Charlesworth . 4 

Charlotte Bronte .. .. 26 

Cheshire Plain, 1,2,6, 8, 9,10,15, 

33, 35, 36 

Chelford .18 

Chelmorton.27 

Chorley.42 

Chinley .. .. 3, 4, 7, 8, 20, 45 

Chinley Churn .45 

Chunal Moor . 6 

Climbing, Rock (see end of 
book). 

Cliviger Valley .44 

Clough Head .34 

Clough Brook . 37 

Clough End. 32, 33 

Cloud, The, 10, 19, 32, 34, 35, 36 
Cobden Edge .. .. 1,2,6 

Combs, and Reservoir, 7, 8,13,45 
Congleton, 19, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36 

Conglcton Edge.33 

Conksbury Bridge .. 30,45 

Coombs Edge .. 4, 8, 32, 45 
Coombs Farm .... .. 30 

C-ornholme.44 

Cotton, Charles .. .. 39, 40 

Cown Edge .. .. 3,4,6,84 

Cowper Stone .26 

Cracken Edge . 3 

Cressbrook.31 

Cressage .46 

Chrome Hill .45 

Croker Hill, Sutton .. .. 33 

Cross Stone Church .. .. 44 

Crowden Brook.20 

Crowborough .36 

Cromford .45 

Crosehall Lane.42 

Crookstone Knoll, 21, 23, 24, 29 


Subject. Walk Nos. 

Crookstone Hill.24 

Crook Hill.26 

Cubley.37 

Curbar Edge .. 23,28,31 

Curlew.33 

Cut Gate .38 

Cut Throat Bridge .. .. 37 

Cut Thorn Hill.32 

Dairy House Farm .. .. 17 

Dale Dike .37 

Dane-in-Shaw .. .. 33,35 

Dane Valley .. .. 34, 35 

Dane Bridge ..19, 32, 33, 34 

Dane Bower Hollow .. .. 32 

Dane’s Moss .18 

Darwen, Hill and Tower .. 42 

Darley Dale .41 

Davenport.19 

Defter Wood .38 

Deep Dale .27 

Denby Dale.38 

Denby (Upper and Lower) 38 

Denl'ield Hall .16 

Derry, John .29 

Derwent Edge, 24, 25, 26, 37 
Derwent Hall and Village .. 24 

Derwent Vale .22 

Devil’s Ring and Finger .. 33 

Dinah Morris .43 

Disley.1,2 

Dimple Reservoir .. .. 42 

Dixon Arms .18 

Doctor’s Gate .24 

Dolgelly.46 

Dolomites .29 

“ Donnithorne Arms” .. 43 

Dore and Chinley Line and 

Tunnel .26 

Dovedale .. .. 30, 34, 4J, 41 

Doveholes . 7,40 

Downs, The.16 

Doctor Plot.34 

Drinkwater Farm .. .. 42 

Dunham Park and Mill, 14, 16 
Dunham New Park .. .. 16 

Ear! Sterndale .27 

“ Eaglcdale ” 43 

East Cheshire and Hills, 34, 36 
Eaton Constantine .. .. 46 

Ecton Hill.39 

Eccles Pike, 3, 5, 7, 8, 13, 45 
Edale .. ..20, 22, 25 28, 45 

Edale, Vale of, 22, 23 , 24, 28 

Edale Cross.20 

Edale Valley .. 20, 22, 29 

Edale Station .28 

Edensor.45 

Edward III . .. 29 
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Subject. Walk Nos. 

Eger ton .42 

Elton .45 

Errwood Hall .. 11, 13, 1G 

Ellastone .43 

Ewden Moors .37 

Ewden Brook .37 

Eyam, 22, 23, 28, 29, 31, 45 
Eyam Edge .. .. 21,22,28 

Eyam Moor. 21, 23 


Fanshawe . 



18 

Fanshawc Brook.. 



18 

Farley Village 



43 

Far Phoside 



45 

Feldy. 



17 

Feldy Green 



17 

Fighting Fittons .. 



18 

Fin Cop . 



27 

Fitton Family .. 



18 

Five Lane Ends .. 



8 

Flagg . 



27 

Flagg Lane .. 



2 7 

Flash . 



34 

Foel, Mount 



46 

Foolow. 



28 

Forest Glen .. 



46 

Fox House .. 


26, 

,28 

Footpaths Preservation 


Society 



20 

Froggatt Edge, .. 

20, 

23, 

28 

Gawsworth .. 



18 

Gawsworth Church 



18 

Gawsworth Old Hall 



18 

Gawsworth Rectory 



18 

George Eliot 



43 

Goit . 



42 

Goldsitch 



34 

Gorsey Brow 



10 

Goyt Valley 


o 

,16 

Goyt’s Bridge 

’ii 

, 12, 

, 13 

Glcedon Hill 



46 

Glossop.4 

, 6, 

, 24, 

, 37 

Gratton 



36 

Gratton Hill.. 



39 

Gratton Hall Farm 



36 

Grange Farm 



23 

Great Hill .. .. 



42 

Great Hucklow .. 


23 

, 28 

Green Booth Farm 



5 

Greenlands .. 



20 

Green Drive 



26 

Grimshaw Lane .. 



9 

Grindleford .. 

2 

3,26,28 

Grindleford Bridge 



28 

Grindon Church .. 



39 

Gun Hill 


33,34 


Subject. Walk Nos. 

Haddon Hall .. .. 30,45 

Haddon Fields .46 

Halifax.44 

Hall Moss .15 

Hand Dale.40 

Hartington. 39,40 

Hartington Hall.40 

Hardcastlc Craggs .. .. 44 

Hart Hill Moor.45 

Hassop. 31, 45 

Hathersage, 21,22, 23, 25, 20, 28 

Hathersage Church .. 21,20 

Hawkstonc Park .. .. 40 

Hawkstone Obelisk .. .. 46 

Hayficld .. 2,3, 4, 20, 45 

“ Hayslope ” 43 

Hawick End . 5 

Hazelhead .38 

Hazclford Hall.23 

Healey Nab.42 

Heath, The.17 

Heath Cote.40 

Hebden Bridge.44 

Heights of Abraham .. .. 45 

Hen Cloud .. .. 32, 33, 34 

Henmoor Brook.45 

Higgar Tor.26 

High Lea .17 

Highlow . 21,23 

Highlow Hall .21 

Hill, Sir William, 20, 21, 23, 28, 

29,45 

Hill, Sir William Road .. 45 

Hobbes.31 

Holmes Chapel.19 

Holmfirth .38 

Hollinsclough .45 

Hoo Green.14 

Hoo Brook.39 

Hood Brook .25 

Hope, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26, 28, 
29,45 

Hope Church .22 

Hope Dale.45 

Hope Valley, 20,22,23,25,26,29 

Hordron Farm .10 

Horwich End .. .. 7,8,11 

Horton.36 

Horton Brook .36 

Horseshoe Pass.46 

Holchouse . 4 

Hollingworth Clough .. .. 4 

Housman .46 

Hoyland Swaine.38 

Hoyland Swaine Church .. 38 

Hucklow Edge .. .. 23,28 

Huddersfield.38 

Hulme End .. .. 39, 40, 45 
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Subject. Walk Nos. 

Ible .41 

11am .43 

Ingbirchwortli Village .. 38 

Iron Bridge.46 


Jacob’s Ladder .. .. 20,45 

Jenkin’s Chapel .. .. 5, 8, 12 

Jodrell.11 


Kerridge Hill .. ..8,10,12 

Kettleshulme .. 1,5,12,13 

Kinder .. .. 6,13,24,30 

Kinder Downfall .. .. 4 

Kinder Group .. .. 25, 26 

Kinder Low .20 

Kinder Scout .. .. 1, 3, 4 

Killhill Bridge .25 

Kirk Ireton.45 

Knight’s Low . 1 

Knoll .26 

Knott, The. 6 

Knutsford . 16,17 

Knypersley.36 


Labyrintliodon .14 

Ladder Hill.7, 8 

Lady Bower. 25,37 

Lady Bower Brook .. .. 37 

Lakeland llills.42 

Langley . 10, 32 

Langsett Common .. .. 37 

Lantern Pike .. .. 1,3,6 

Lask Edge.36 

Lathkill Dale .. .. 30, 45 

Leek .. .. 32, 34, 36, 30 

Leadmill Bridge .. 21,22,23 

Leighton .46 

Leygatehead . 6 

Little Hill.46 

Little Hucklow.28 

Llangollen, Vale of .. .. 46 

“ Loamshire ” 43 

Long Causeway.44 

Longsliaw .. .. 25, 26, 28 

Longsdon .36 

Longstone Edge, 23,28,29, 31,45 

Longcliffe .41 

Long Hill .8, 11,13 

Long Lee . 3 

Longnor .45 

Lord’s Seat. 20, 26 

Lose Hill, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
26,28,29, 45 

Lower Denby .38 

Lowerhouse.33 

Lud Church .32 

Lydgate.45 


Subject. Walk Nos. 

Lyme Hall and Park, .. 1, 2, 9 

Lymm. 14,16 

Lymm Dam and Dingle .. 14 

Litton Dale.31 

Litton Hall .31 


Macclesfield, 5, 10 , 12, 18, 32, 
33, 34, 35 

Macclesfield Reservoirs .. 10 

Mam Nick.20 

Mam Tor, and Gap, 20 , 21, 22 , 
24, 25, 26, 28 , 32, 45 
Manifold Valley .. .. 39, 45 

Manchester Field Naturalists* 

Society .14 

Mapleton .45 

Marple. 1 , 2 , 3, 6 

Marple Bridge .. .. 2 , 3,6 

Marple Brow . 1 

Marple Church. 6 

Marple Ridge . 1,2 

Marton.19 

Marton Church and Hall .. 19 

Masson Hill.41 

Matlock . 4 L 

Matlock Bath .45 

Mayfield . 43 

Meerbrook . 32, 34 

Megalithic Monuments .. 33 

Mellor. 1 

Mellor Moor . 6 

Midgeley Gate.32 

Midhope . 37 

Mid hope Moors.38 

Mid holystones . 37 

Middleton Dale .. .. 29,45 

Millers Dale .. .. 27, 29,31 

Mill Brow . "S, G 

Millstone Edge Nick .. 26,45 

Milldale . 40,45 

Mill Brow . y, 6 

Mill Hill . g 

Millington, and Hall .. .. IG 

Mobberley Brook .. .. 14 

Mompesson, and Well, 23, 28 

Monsal Dale.27 

Monsal Head .. .. 2*7,29 

Monks of Basingwerke .. 4 

Monk’s Road . 4 

Monyash and Church.. .. 27 

“ Moorseats ” 26 

Moore, Thomas.’ 43 

Moor Lane.27 

Morridge .. .. 32, 33, 39 

Moss House. 32 

Mossley Church. 33 

Mottram .’ 4 

Mottram Hall and Park .! 9 

Mount Famine .. ..4,13,20 
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Subject. Walk Nos. 

Mow Cop . 19, 32 

Much Wenlock.46 

Mucklestone.33 


Nab End .12 

Narrowdale.40 

Nether Bretton.29 

New Mills .20 

New House Farm .. .. 39 

Newtown .13 

Noe Stool .45 

North Rode .. .. 10,19 

North Rode Church .. .. 19 

Norbury Church.31 


“ Oakbourne ” 43 

Offer ton, and Hall, 21, 22, 23 

Ol'fcrton Moor .. 20, 21, 2S 

Okeover Park .43 

Old Willington .18 

Onecote .39 

Onecote Grange Farm .. 39 

Over Haddon .30 

Over Tabley Hall .. .. 17 

Overdale .29 

Overton Farm . 8 

Owlcrbar .28 


Peckforton Hills .. .. 33,35 

Padley Chapel . 28 

Park House Hill .. .. 45 

Peak Footpaths’ Preserva¬ 
tion Society .4,22 

Peacock Hotel .30 

Peak Plateau .20 

Penis tone . 37,38 

Pendle.42 

Penygent .42 

Peter Stone.31 

Peveril Hotel .43 

Pickmere .17 

Pike Pool . 39,40 

Pilsley.45 

Plover.33 

Plumbley .17 

Portsmouth.44 

Pott Sbrigley . 5 

Potteries .. .. 33, 35, 36 

Poynton. 1, 9 15 

Precipice Walk.46 

Prestbury, and Church .. 9 


Publications, Useful (See end 
of book) 

31 


Subject. Walk Nos. 

Ramshaw Rocks .. 34, 39 

Rainow.8, 10, 12 

Rawtenstall.44 

Redesmere.18 

Red mires Dams .. .. 26,44 

Rhododendrons.16 

Ridge Hall. 7 

Ridge, The (See Marple 
Ridge.) 

Ringinglow.21 

Rivers— 

Alford .24 

Ashop . 20, 24, 37 

Bollin.9, 15, 16 

Bradford.30 

Churnet .. ..32, 34,36,43 

Dane. 19, 32, 33, 34 

Dean.9,16 

Dee.46 

Derwent, 21, 22, 23, 24 , 26 
26, 28, 31, 32, 36, 37, 38, 41, 45 

Don.38 

Dove, 32, 36, 39, 40, 43, 45 

Etherow. 4 

Goyt, 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 
13, 32, 36 

Hamps .39 

Humber.36 

Kinder .. 4,45 

Lathkill . 30,36 

Manifold .. ..32, 36, 39, 45 

Noe .. 20,21, 22, 23,24,29 

Sett.4,20,45 

Severn .'16 

Todd.1,5,11,12,13 

Trent .. .. 24,32,33,36 

Wye, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32, 36, 45 
Robin Hood’s Stride .. .. 45 

Robin Hood’s Picking Rods 3 
Rocks, Climbing (See end of 
book.) 

Rock Hall.34 

Roches (or Roaches), 32, 33, 34 

Roche End. 32, 34 

Roman Camp .29 

“ Roman ” Lakes .. ..2,6 

“Roman” Bridge .. .. 2 

Rowland .45 

Row lee Farm .24 

Roosdyche. 8 

Rostherne, and Rostherne 

Mere. 14,16 

Rostherne Church and Manor .16 

Rousseau .43 

Rowartli .1, 3,4, 6 

Rowsley .30 

Royd Moor.38 

Rowter Farm .28 

Rudyard Lake .. .. 33, 36 

Rushup Edge, 21, 24, 25, 28, 32 


Queeu Mary’s Bower 
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Subject. Walk Nos. 

Ruskin.27 

Rushton .. 33, 34 , 35, 36 

Ryal Fold .42 

Salter’s Ford .5, 8 

Salter’s Ford Hall .. .. 12 

Sandlow Green.19 

Sett Valley. 4 

Shallcross Hall. 8 

Shatton Edge .. .. 25,29 

Shatton . 22,23 

Shatton and Abney Moors, 

21,23,26 

Sheen .45 

Sheen Hill.45 

Sheffield .. .. 21,24,26,28 

Sheldon .27 

Shelf Moors, and Brook .. 6 

Sheinton .46 

Sheriff Wood .. 28 

Shire Hill . 6 

Shropshire.46 

Shuttlings, or Shutlings, Low, 5, 
10, 19, 32. 33, 36 


Slack Farm, Far and Near.. 3 

Slippery Stones .. 

.. .. 38 

Smoker Brook 

.. .. 17 

Snake .. 

20, 24, 37 

Snelston . 

.. .. 43 

Snowdonia .. 

.. .. 46 

South Head .. 4, 

7, 13, 20 

Southport 

,. .. 42 

Spath Lane .. 

,. .. 15 

Spring Vale. 

. ..38 

Sponds Hill .. .. 

. .. 5 

Stanage 

. .. 22 

Stanage Pole 

. .. 26 

Stanage Edge, 20, ! 

11 , 23, 25, 
26, 28 

Stanage End 

. ..37 

Start Lane .. 

. .. 5 

Stanton-in-the-Peak . 

. .. 30 

Stoney Ford.. 

“ Stoneyshire ” .. 

20, 45 

. 43,45 

Stoke Ford .. 

. 29,45 

Stockport 

. .. 2 

Stockport Corporation Water 

Scheme 

. .. H 

Stoodley Pike 

. .. 44 

Street, The .. 

. .. 12 

Strines. 

2, 6, 37 

Strines Dyke 

. ..37 

Strines Edge 

.. 25 

Strines Mill .. 

2 

Styal . 

.. 15 

Styal Cross .. 

.. 15 

Sutton. 

32, 33 

Sutton Common .. 

10, 32 

Sutton Church 

.. 10 

Sutton Hill .. 

.. 35 


Subject. Walk Nos. 

Surprise View .. 26, 29, 37 

Swettenham Church .. .. 19 

Swettenhara Brook .. .. 19 

Swettenham Heath .. .. 19 

Swineyard Hall.14 

Swineseye Farm. 9 

Swythamley, and Park .. 34 

Switzerland of England .. 39 

Tabley Hall Park .. .. 17 

Taddington Dale .. .. 27 

Taddington Field Farm .. 27 

Tansley Dale .31 

Tatton Park. 14,16 

Taxall.8, 11,13 

Taxall Wood .7,13 

Tegg’s Nose. 10, 32 

Telford.46 

Thor’s Cave. 39, 45 

Thorpe. 40, 43, 45 

Thorpe Cloud .40 

Thorneycroft Hall .. .. 18 

Thornhill .. .. 24, 26, 37 

Three Shires Head .. .. 32 

Thurlestone.38 

Tideswell, and Church, 23, 28, 31 

Tissington .41 

Tittcswortli Reservoir .. 34 

Toad’s Mouth .26 

Todmordcn.44 

Tower Hill.10 

Tunstead . 20,45 

Turton Moor .42 

Twitchill Farm .. .. 25, 26 


Uttoxeter .43 

Valle Crucis Abbey .. .. 46 


Waggonshaw Brow .. .. 12 

Walton, Izaak .. 30, 39, 40, 45 

Walker Barn .5,10 

Waterhouses .39 

Warburton.14 

Wardlow Mires. 31 

Warren.18 

Water-cum-Joily.27 

Whaley Moor .13 

Whaley Bridge, 1, 5, 7, 8, 11, 

12,13 

Whaley Lane . 5 

Whatstandwell .45 

Weaver Hills .43 

Welsh Hills. 35, 42 

Wellington.46 

Wenlock Edge .46 

Wetton. 4, 5, 39, 45 

Wetton Hill .39 
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Subject. Walk Nos. 

White Nancy .. .. 8,10,12 

White Rakes .. .. 3,45 

White Coppice .42 

White Lee Farm.39 

White Hall .. .. 13,20,45 

Wigtwizzle.37 

Wildboarclough .. 19,32,37 

William Clough. 4 

Willow Moor .46 

Winnats Gorge .. .. 20, 25 

Win Hill, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
26,28,29 

Win, Summit of .. .. 25, 37 

Winster . 41,45 

Wincle Grange .33 

Wincham .. 17 


Subject. Walk Nos. 

Windgather Rocks .. .. 8 

Windy Knoll .28 

Wolfscote Hill .39 

Wood Lane End. 9 

Wood (murdered man) .. 1 

Woodlands.24 

Woodford, and Church .. 9 

Woodford Aerodrome.. .. 9 

Wooller Knoll .24 

Wootton Lodge.43 

Wrekin .46 

Wyming Brook.26 


“ Yeoman of the Mouth ” .. 11 

Yorkshire Bridge Inn.. 26,27 





















INEXPENSIVE 

WALKING HOLIDAYS 

ABROAD 

Visit the Rhineland, Bavarian Alps, the Ardennes, the Austrian 
Tyrol, Switzerland, The Harz, the Black Forest, etc. 

NINE DAYS from £5 17s. 6d. ( LONDON BACK 

SIXTEEN DAYS from £11 11s. { TO LONDON. 

WEEKLY DEPARTURES FROM MAY TO SEPTEMBER. 

Particulars of delightful Walking Holidays in these districts 
are given in a special programme, 

“WALKING HOLIDAYS ABROAD,” 

which may be obtained from any of our Offices. 

Members of our Walking Circuits write :— 

“ The holiday was most enjoyable, and the scenery in the 
Bavarian Highlands very beautiful. 1 should have no hesitation 
in recommending your ‘ Walking Holidays Abroad ’ to my 
friends, particularly those who are forced to take holidays alone, 
as there was never a dull moment throughout the whole tour.” 

“ The walk was most enjoyable with a very competent leader 
who spared no efforts for the entertainment of the whole party. 
The hotel accommodation and food could not have been better, 
each day’s walk covered the right distance, and was not too 
strenuous for anybody.” 

These Walking Holidays provide an opportunity to laugh and 
enjoy glorious sunshine on llower-clad slopes ; lazing in 
meadows ; canoeing ; bathing ; sunbathing ; picnic lunch at 
Alpine Hut or Gasthof ; contact with kindly peasants, and real 
native life off the beaten track ; in fact 

A HOLIDAY OF A LIFETIME! 

Programme aiul further particulars from 

THOS* COOK & SON/ LTD* 

Head Office : BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
Manchester Offices : 

77, Market St. Victoria Bridge. 14, Oxford St., and at the 
Midland Hotel. 
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YOU 

ARE WANTED ON THE 

R. R 

(Manchester District)* 


If you don’t know what R. F. 
means write to 

Miss N. Willington, 
Secretary, Ramblers’ Federation, 
14 Ridgefield, Manchester, 

For particulars of the work of the 
Federation and the advantages of 
Associate Membership. 


^ em \ Have you had the 

1935 R> F. Handbook l 

Price One Shilling - Post Free 
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If you have not visited 

LOVELY LLANGOLLEN 

(THE RAMBLERS' PARADISE) 

THE GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY 

will transport you there 

EASILY—CHEAPLY—QUICKLY ! 

It will also take you to many other 
desirable places in the DEE VALLEY and 
to ABERYSTWYTH and BARMOUTH on 
the CAMBRIAN COAST. 

Have you climbed THE WREKIN 
(1300 feet) in Shropshire ; explored 
delightful BUILDWAS, MUCH WENLOCK, 
and BRIDGNORTH, with their venerable 
ruins, overlooking the SEVERN VALLEY ? 

If not, 

GO GREAT WESTERN ! 

Lastly, if you have not made your way 

to SHAKESPEARELAND, the G.W.R. will 
take you there 

QUICKLY—CHEAPLY- EASILY ! 


Through Express Sunday Excursions 

run from Manchester (Exchange) to Wrexham, 3/6, Llangollen, 
4/-, Dolgelley (for Precipice Walk), 5/6, Barmouth, 6/-, 
Aberystwyth, 6/6. 

Also from Manchester (London Road) to Market Drayton, 3/6, 
Wellington (for the Wrekin), 4/6, Stratford-on-Avon and 
Leamington, 6/- 

Midlanrf Red Motor Coaches connect with trains at Wellington 
for the Severn Valley District, and Through Rail and Road 
Tickets are issued from Manchester (London Road). 

For full particulars of dates of Excursions, 
etc., apply at the Stations and Offices 

Paddington Station, JAMES MILNE, 

London. W 2 General Manager 











4 , 5 , 6 , 7 & 8 
Day Extended 

TOURS 

To all Parts of England 


SALOON CARS 

and COACHES for 

Private Parties 

WORKS PICNICS, &c. 


FINGLANDS 

Can provide all these facilities, and do everything 
towards giving an IDEAL HOLIDAY. 


Luxurious Modern Coaches and 
Austin Cars always available. 

Consult us before deciding your Holiday 

56, Great Bridgewater St., Manchester. Central 9171 . 
213, Wilmslow Road, Rusholme. Rusholme 1894. 
69, Southampton Row, London, W.C. I. Museum 7858. 


Daily Direct Service 
9-30 a.m. TO 11 p.m. 

LONDON 

via 

Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
Lichfield, Coventry, 
Dunstable & St. Albans. 


CHEAP 

Theatre Tickets 

in LONDON to ALL 
PATRONS. 

Accommodation at Hotels, 
etc. arranged. 
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Ramblers’ 

Requisites 

The “NEW BERGAN” Rucsacs. 

22/6 up to 47/6 

BOOTS (nailed) 21 /-, 37/6 _ 

to 42/- 

ALPINE and TRICOUNI NAILS 

Send jor a FREE Illustrated Catalogue. 

Rambling Clothes. Shorts. Stockings. 
Shirts. Grenfell Jackets. Haversacks. 
Ropes. Lines. Suede & Leather Jackets. 

TYLDESLEY & HOLBROOK 

109 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER 3 


SHEFFIELD CLARION RAMBLERS’ 
ANNUAL HANDBOOK 

(Founded in 1900 byG. II. B. Ward, F.R.G.S.) 

• It is not a guide book, or 
collection of light impressions. 
It is historical and topographi¬ 
cal and reveals the folk-lore 
and story of the Peak moor¬ 
lands. 

Copies, l/Z each (post free), from 

G. H. B. Ward, 

Storth Lodge, Owler Bar, Sheffield 

A few back issues are obtainable. 
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J.T.&Nora Willington 

Typewriting 

and Duplicating 

14, Ridgefield, John Dalton St., Manchester 2 

Telephone : BLAckfriars 5910 


The Switzerland of the Peak -ED ALE 

THE CHURCH HOTEL First-class Appointments 
YE OLDE NAG’S HEAD INNE 17th Century 

Please write for full particulars : 

Mr. & Mrs. F. Heardman, Edalc, Derbyshire, via Sheffield 
* Phone: Edale One 


Consult the 

CHESHIRE LINES 

Walking Tour 
Pamphlet for 

COUNTRY RAMBLES 

in Cheshire and Derbyshire 
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Holidays for Trampers 

The Co-operative Holidays Association has some thirty delightful 
Holiday Guest Houses in the most attractive districts in Great 
Britain and on the Continent, including:— 


TOTNES and WESTWARD HO, Devonshire 
GRASMERE, English Lake District 
HEBDEN, in Wharfedale; HOPE, Derbyshire 
RHU and ONICH, in the Scottish Highlands 
WHITBY. SHANKLIN, and LLANFAIRFECHAN 
GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, and NORWAY 

Some of the Guest Houses are open all the 
year round, and others from Easter to the end 
of October. 

The Association is not a profit-making body, 
and exists to provide social and recreative 
holidays of a special character described in the 
illustrated programme, which will be sent on 
application to 

THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, C.H.A., 
Birch Heys, FALLOWFIELD, MANCHESTER 14 



Wheat Sheaf Hotel, 

Bakewell. 

In the very Heart of Derbyshire, 
by Haddon Hall and Chats worth. 


Ramblers’ High Teas and oilier 
meals—a Speciality, 


-PARTIES CATERED FOR.- 

UNDER PERSONAL SUPERVISION. 

Tel. 8$. Proprietor : 

Telegrams : “Wheatsheaf,Bakewell.” F. W. WILSON. 
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SOCIAL HOLIDAYS 

For RAMBLERS in 
SUNNY GUEST HOUSES. 


By Mountain, Moor, Lake, River and Sea. 

At Home—Derbyshire Dales, Yorkshire Dales, Lake District, South 
Coast, East Coast, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, from 
40 s. per week. 

Abroad Bernese Oberland, Austrian Tirol, German Tour, Italian 
Lakes, Finland Tour, Dolomites, Rhineland, Lucerne, 
Norway, from £10 per fortnight (fares from London 
included). 

Organised Walking Excursions. Congenial Company. 

Write for free Illustrated Brochure No. 10 to :— 

THE HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP, 

Fellowship House, Great North Way, Hendon, 
LONDON, N.W. 4. 



Fish Pond 

Hotel (Fully Licensed.) 

MATLOCK BATH, Deirlbyslhiiire 

Opposite famous Fish Pond. 

The Ramblers’ Rendezvous. 

Excellent Catering for large or small 
parties. 

Phone : SNACKS or MEALS at ANY HOUR. 

Matlock 251 Reasonable Prices. 
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CAPES.—Ob¬ 
tain a b1e in 
Gold and Black 
Stormgard 
E namelled 
Glinkin, manu¬ 
factured by a 
special process 
exclusive to 
Rtormgard. 

Buttoned front, 

4‘2 in. long, 

1*20 in. skirt, 

9/11. Studded 

front, 10/11. Zip front, 11/6. 
Sports Model 1B0 (130 in. skirt), 
11/6, 12/6, 13/11. 


LEGGINGS.— 
The only leg¬ 
gings in the 
world made 
from Enam¬ 
elled Oilskin, 
guaranteed not 
to peel, crack, 
stick or perish. 
Clip fastening, 
7/11. Zip 
fastening, 9/11. 


SOU’WESTERS. -Perfectly waterproof finished, of Storm- 
gard Enamelled Oilskin, in Gold or Black, 2/ll. 

CYCLING JACKETS.—In Gaberdine, Leather, Rubber, Suedctte, 
or Suede, with Button fastening from 10/6 ; with Zip fastening from 13/6. 

Send for full Stormgard Catalogue, illustrating and describing over 100 
Models, for every purse and purpose to:— 


STORMGARD 


WORKS, WHARF STREET, 
LEEDS 2. 
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ORTH WESTER 

ROAD CAR COMPANY, LTD 



Charles St., STOCKPORT 


M 

■ ramble should be taken without < oimhlei m,' 
the possibilities of the assistance which run be 
obtained from the road services operated by the 
“NORTH WESTERN.” 


w 

W w e cover with frequent and efficient snvi< ihr» 
major portion of the counties of Dorbyshiic, 
Cheshire, and Staffordshire, linking this wnmh i 
ful countryside with Manchester and Dintnt t 

D 

■ meference to the new and up to date map wldi It 
will be included in all subsequent issues n! the 
Company’s complete time table will show how 
our omnibus services can be utilized. 

c 

Warry one of these time tables in yom pocket , they 
can be obtained from any of the Compilin' m 
O ffices or Agencies, or from Condm lot h I *i n • :d 

r 

'Consider the advantages of the “ Any whoi e I n ket 
which for the low sum of 4/- allows the h •Idm 
to travel* except Saturdays, Sundays and Ihmli 
Holidays, upon any of the Company's Ordinal y 
Service Omnibuses anywhere on the day ol ismie 
only, ( hanging vehicles and routes as ollen a » 
desired, with certain exceptions 


d. W. Womir, 

(n'lirhi/ 






